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A Voice 
of Experience 
behind the 
“Voice with a Smile” 


JEAN BULLENE LENDS AN ASSIST. As a supervisor in the Garden 
Grove, Calif., telephone office, Jean conducts training and works 
with her group of operators in providing the best possible service. 


Day and night in your telephone company 
central office there are courteous, efhcient 
women like Jean Bullene to help handle any 
unusual situation, and make sure your calls 
go through quickly and easily. 


Know-how and team spirit make Jean 
(Mrs. Jack) Bullene well suited for her re- 
sponsible job. 

She helps train new telephone operators 
and is ready with immediate answers to any 
questions that arise in connection with local 
and long distance calls. 


She’s a Voice of Experience behind the 
Voice with a Smile. 


“T love this work,” says Jean, “because I 
get a real feeling that I’m helping people in 
a very personal way. I know how important 
their telephone messages are and I’m proud 
to have a hand in keeping my neighbors in 
touch with family and friends here in Garden 
Grove and out of town.” 


Jean combines her telephone company 
work with a neighborly role in her community. 


Working together to bring people together... BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM oN | 


As you can well imagine, Jean never has 
time to be lenely. But on the subject of lone- 
liness she has iis to say: “No one ever needs 
to be alone when there’s a telephone handy. 
It’s so easy to keep in touch with your neigh- 
bors or friends who are miles away.” 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ANSEL ADAMS 


JEAN APPLIES WAR PAINT to her son as his Cub Scout 
den embarks on an Indian lore project. She has 
also worked with the Girl Scouts. 
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The Alumni University 


By JOHN S, DIEKHOFF 


A Wider Definition of Adult Education 


OST colleges and universities 
do a good deal for their 
graduates, or for the good 


will of their graduates. They send 
the football coach, with a film, to talk 
about last year’s major victory and 
to lament that the Seniors on his 
squad have graduated or used up 
their eligibility. They send the presi- 
dent to speak about “plans for the 
development of the university,” and 
the plans prove to be architect’s 
drawings of presidential dreams, with 
cost figures per cubic foot. They 
send an alumni magazine which 
chronicles the birth of future students 
to young graduates, announces busi- 
ness successes of aging graduates, lists 
donors to the alumni fund with 
asterisks for heavy contributors, 
reproduces the architect’s drawings, 
and reviews the football season. 
They do more than this, of course. 
All colleges and universities sponsor 
home-coming days that bring alumni 
to the football game instead of the 


football game to alumni. All sponsor 
reunions at commencement time, and 
some schedule lectures for the alumni 
who come. A few publish highbrow 
quarterlies to supplement the alumni 
magazine. In_ general, however, 
judged by her actions, the attitude 
of Alma Mater to her full-fledged 
children seems to be that they have 
lost their intellectual interests since 
they left the nest—or flew the coop. 
Or that there is nothing left for 
holders of degrees to learn. 

There are those who do not think 
so, even of the most exalted degrees. 
In 1952, in the column ironically 
called “For Members Only,” the 
editor’s column of the Publications of 
the Modern Language Assoctation, 
W. R. Parker described the doctorate 
that would be given in “our uni- 
versity” of the editorial we: 


. we intend to give Ph.D. diplomas 
that will completely disintegrate in ten 
years. There is more than one way to 
skin a sheep, and ours would make degrees 
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eventually null and void. All graduates 
who return to us for new doctorates will 
then be awarded fellowships to some 
other university, where they will be 
required to sit under one or two top 
scholars in their chosen field and also to 
take a number of less specialized courses 
in other disciplines. This done, we shall 
happily mail them a brand-new doctorate, 
guaranteed to last exactly one decade.! 


On April 2, 1727, approximately 
six months after the publication of 
his Travels, Lemuel Gulliver wrote a 
letter to his cousin, the publisher—a 
letter which is appended to later 
editions. In it he complains of the 
failure of the book to accomplish the 
reforms for which it was written: 


. instead of seeing a full stop put 
to all abuses and corruptions, at least in 
this little island, as I had reason to 
expect—behold, after above six months’ 
warning, I cannot learn that my book 
hath produced one single effect according 
to mine intentions. I desired you would 
let me know, by a letter, when party 
and faction were extinguished; judges 
learned and upright; pleaders honest and 
modest, with some tincture of common 
sense; . . . the young nobility’s educa- 
tion entirely changed; the physicians 
banished; the female yahoos abounding 
in virtue, honour, truth and good sense; 

. wit, merit, and learning rewarded; 
. . . These and a thousand other reforma- 
tions, I firmly counted upon by your 
encouragement; as, indeed, they were 
plainly deducible from the precepts 
delivered in my book.’ 


Mr. Parker is less naive than 
Lemuel Gulliver. After four years 
he was not noticeably surprised to 
discover that universities had failed 
to act on his suggestion. They still 


1PMLA, LXVII (February, 1952), p. ii. 
*Swift, Jonathan. Works, edited by Sir Walter 
Scott. London: Bickers and Son, 1883, Vol. XI, 


Pp. 19. 
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wrote diplomas on the best vellum 
in permanent ink. Mr. Parker did 
not complain. He simply reprinted 
the paragraph in his swan-song 
column, “For Members Only,” in 
September, 1956: ‘“‘When we start 
our own university we intend to give 
Ph.D. diplomas that will completely 
disintegrate in ten years.” Several 
months later I have heard of no 
sweeping reforms in the Ph.D. pro- 
grams of the universities and know 
of no university that awards dis- 
integrating degrees. 

Nevertheless, it is a good idea, and 
what is sauce for the doctoral goose 
is sauce for the bachelor. If Ph.D. 
diplomas last longer than the qualities 
they symbolize, so do the symbols 
of Bachelors’ degrees outlast the 


qualities for which they stand. Any 
college or university degree is likely 
to need brushing up or remodeling. 
It may become dull in spots, shiny in 


others, or it may lose its nap alto- 
gether. It may not have fit in the 
first place. 


T HAS been a stimulating experi- 

ence during recent months to ask 
my colleagues on a university faculty 
three questions: “‘What do your 
students of ten or fifteen years ago 
need to know that you could not 
teach them because you did not 
know it yourself?” ‘What do they 
need to know that you could not 
teach them because they would not 
let you try or paid no attention when 
you did?” ‘What should a layman 
know about your discipline that you 
can help him learn?” These ques- 
tions, I think, have been stimulating 
to my colleagues as well as to me. 
They may be stimulating to any 
college graduate who rephrases them 
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and asks them of himself: What has 
happened in my field since I last 
studied it systematically? What 
values did I miss in the subjects I 
studied merely to meet requirements 
or in those I did not study? What 
would I like to know about subjects 
in which others are expert? 

From the faculty, there are different 
answers for different disciplines and 
different people. The famous Har- 
vard Report, General Education in a 
Free Society, distinguishes the natural 
sciences from the humanities and 


social sciences by observing that 


. in science, new findings are con- 
stantly being made in such a way that 
the sum of these findings constitutes the 
current view of truth... . In the sci- 
ences, thought is progressive; the later 
stage corrects the earlier and includes 
the truth of the earlier. Were Galileo 
able to return to the land of the living, 
who doubts that he would regard later 
changes in physical theory as an improve- 
ment on his own? . . . But it is impos- 
sible to say with the same assurance that 
our philosophy or art, though presumably 
better than the cave man’s, is better 
than that of the Greeks or of the men 
of the Renaissance. . . . Goethe does not 
render Sophocles obsolete, nor does 
Descartes supersede Plato.* 


For these reasons, the scientist 
among my colleagues puts his stress 
on the first question: he wants to 
teach the graduate of ten or fifteen 
years ago what scientific research has 
discovered during the past ten or 
fifteen years. The accretion of sci- 
entific knowledge has progressed so 
fast during the twentieth century 
that there is a whole new world of 
which the student of fifteen years ago 
knows only newspaper rumors if he 


Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University 
Press, 1945, p. 62. 
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is a layman and into which he may 
have only the chance insights of his 
specialty if he is a “‘scientist.”” Since 
my own college days are more than 
thirty years behind me, the language 
with which my scientific colleagues 
try to convey what there is to be 
taught is hardly comprehensible to me. 
There is a great deal for me to learn 
in the world of science that no one 
knew thirty years ago. 

And a great deal to learn that 
“everyone” knew, for there is still 
more that I would not sit still for 
thirty years ago. There were science 
requirements when I was in college, 
but I passed the courses without 
much disturbance to the calm surface 
of my deep pool of ignorance. The 
still waters are still deep. Zoology 
was my science, partly because there 
was no mathematics prerequisite. 
Zoologists had learned a lot, thirty- 
five years ago, that Darwin did not 
know, and I was exposed in 1923 to a 
little of it. Since then, zoologists 
have learned much more, I am told. 
But my little understanding of evolu- 
tion results from teaching Huxley’s 
“On a Piece of Chalk” as a model of 
rhetoric in a sophomore English class. 
The rhetoric is so good that I have 
probably learned a great many 
“truths” that Josh Billings would say 
“‘ain’t so” any more. 

When the scientist answers my 
second question, “What do your 
students need to know that they 
would not let you teach them?” he 
is likely to be answering the third 
as well: ‘What should a layman know 
about science?” For the student he 
could not teach is now a layman. 
And this question cannot be answered 
solely in terms of “recent develop- 
ments.” The layman needs to under- 
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stand the methods by which science 
arrives at its conclusions, the limita- 
tions of its methods, and the tenta- 
tiveness of its findings. These insights 
he is most likely to achieve by 
studying past stages in the develop- 
ment of science as well as its “current 
view of the truth.” 

There are books to help: Rachel 
Carson’s The Sea around Us, Selig 
Hecht’s Understanding the Atom, 
James B. Conant’s Modern Science 
and Modern Man. For many laymen, 
these books and dozens like them may 
be all the teaching necessary; but 
not for me. I find them fuller of 
questions than of answers and am 
left wondering about another sentence 
in the Harvard Report: “Science is 
knowledge for which an exact stand- 
ard of truth exists.”* I fear I need 
a teacher as well as a book, and 
it would take a very persuasive 
teacher to sell me that Harvard 
sentence, in view of the frequency 
with which scientists have changed 
their minds. 


HE professor of the humanities, 

on the other hand, does not 
think of bringing the graduate up to 
date. He is aware that more and 
more students in our practical age 
are reluctant to study subjects that 
do not pay off immediately and that 
even in required “cultural” courses 
they look for the economic pay-off 
and judge the discipline accordingly. 
The ultimate values of the humanities 
are not always communicable to the 
young. Full appreciation of them 
depends upon a richness of real and 
vicarious experience that the young 
do not have. Ten or fifteen years 
out of college, however, the graduate 


‘Tbid. 
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may begin to recognize his missed 
opportunity and be much better 
prepared to profit by study of the 
memory of man. 

When he has established himself in 
his business or profession and the 
pressure of practical affairs lessens a 
little, the graduate may reach for the 
book he has long intended to read or 
subscribe to the concert series that 
he has thought of and rejected annu- 
ally. Then he may discover that he 
does not read with much insight or 
listen with much understanding; he 
does not know how. [If he turns his 
growing leisure and growing responsi- 
bility to active citizenship, to partici- 
pation in community affairs, he may 
discover that he knows too little 
about education, about government, 
about war and peace, or War and 
Peace. 

The place of the humanities in the 
undergraduate program has shrunk. 
Students (and many faculty members 
not in the humanities) regard philos- 
ophy as a thing of the past, made up 
of an empty discipline called “‘logic,” 
an unrealistic one called “‘ethics,” and 
a moribund one called “metaphys- 
ics.” What is left of metaphysics 
when nothing is beyond physics? 
they ask in effect. The _philo- 
sophical questions are still raised, but 
in the rambling and uncritical bull 
session, not in the rigorous and 
systematic way of class or seminar. 

So with the other humanities. The 
classics are not only dead languages 
because no one speaks them; they are 
almost dead literatures because few 
read them. The modern languages 
are tools of war or implements of 
peace, not sources of wisdom. Litera- 
ture in English, music, and the other 
“fine arts” are merely polite pastimes. 


‘ 
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Herbert Spencer said it: ; they 
occupy the leisure part of Fife, so 
should they occupy the leisure part of 
education.” Spencer said it in an 
essay called “What Knowledge Is of 
Most Worth,” in which “worth”’ is 
equated with “direct utility,” and a 
cynical age has acted on it. 

Of course the humanist in this 
setting sees the problem in terms of 
the question, What did former stu- 
dents reject or regard with indiffer- 
ence? He thinks it far less important 
to communicate to students of fifteen 
years ago what has been learned since 
1940 than to re-introduce them in 
their riper and readier years to the 
best that has been thought and said 
in the world—before or after 1940. 
Goethe does not supersede Sophocles 
and Dylan Thomas has not super- 
seded Goethe. For many students, 
the realization that the humanities 
are sources of wisdom as well as 
delight never comes during under- 
graduate years. If it comes at all, it 
comes ten or fifteen years later. 
What our former students need to 
know is what every layman needs to 
know: that there are satisfactions in 
the humanities beyond the titillation 
of the senses. He needs to experience 
these satisfactions, and in his mature 
years he is ready for them. 

The Harvard Report has two 
sharply contrasting sentences about 
science and the humanities: 

“|. . the history of its thought is 
strictly irrelevant to science.” 

“.. . historical knowledge has a special 
importance philosophy, the 
achievements of the past have a signifi- 
cance for the arts and literature which is 
certainly not true of science.’ 


5Education: Intellectual, Moral, and Physical. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1926, p. 63. 
cit., pp. 62-63. 
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Underlying these observations are 
differences in aim among the depart- 
ments of our colleges and the schools 
of our universities and differences in 
aim among the students who enroll 
in them. The primary aim of sci- 
entific education as our colleges are 
organized is the production of sci- 
entists, not appreciators or consumers 
of science. Scientists, not laymen, 
are the goal; and it is hard to make a 
professor of science see that there 
may be a kind of scientific knowledge 
appropriate for laymen that is differ- 
ent from that appropriate for sci- 
entists. But the aim of education in 
the humanities is always to produce 
laymen: observers, not artists; con- 
sumers, not producers of literature, 
philosophy, and the ballet. Even the 
high schools are criticized these days 
because America is not producing 
enough scientists, but no one levels 
at them the equally invalid criticism 
that they are not producing poets and 
ballet dancers. 

The social scientist takes still a 
different view. He aims to educate 
professional practitioners: sociologists, 
political scientists, economists; social 
workers, public servants, businessmen. 
In this he differs from the humanist 
in our colleges. He differs from the 
scientist in a large concern for the 
layman. But his layman is also 
practitioner, practitioner of the arts 
of citizenship. For this practitioner, 
the social scientist speaks not so 
much of changes in his science as of 
changes in the world: of our rapid 
urbanization, of social changes result- 
ing from our technology, of the effect 
of mass media on our democracy, of 
new concepts of the réle of govern- 
ment in our lives, or of changes in the 
balance of power in the world and of 


‘ 
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alignment among nations. 

“The feeling of radicalism in youth” 
of which Hazlitt wrote persists in 
little islands in our colleges despite 
our era of systematic oppression of 
the radical spirit, but it does not 
persist in our alumni as their youth 
vanishes. The social scientist hopes 
to keep alive or to revive the liberal 
spirit, the understanding of human 
and social problems that best assures 
disinterested, responsible citizenship. 


R the college graduate, who 

wears the suit, brushing up a 
degree may mean none of these 
things or all of them. He wants to 
be up to date in his field. He wishes 
he were more “cultured.” He would 
like to be a better citizen. But most 
of all he may wish to restore his 
confidence in himself; to recapture 
his capacity to handle ideas, his 
ability to use his head in the special 
activity called “learning” that he 
associates not with experience but 
with books. 

One of the extraordinary phenomena 
of adult education is the adult’s 
timidity. Too often he accepts the 
university's estimate of him. The 
thirty-five-year-old would rightly re- 
sent any implication that he knows 
less than he did at eighteen, has 
inferior judgment, or less common 
sense, or more restricted experience, 
or is less responsible. But he com- 
pares himself not with himself at 
eighteen but with a quite erroneous 
image of other people’s heavily 
spectacled sons and daughters and 
concludes that eighteen-year-olds are 
his superiors in the qualities that 
make learning possible and meaning- 
ful—such qualities, if he would pause 
to ask, as knowledge, judgment, out- 
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‘look, experience, and responsibility. 


Moreover, the adult college gradu- 
ate forgets how little he “‘learned”’ in 
college. Although his reminiscences, 
his alumni meetings, and his songs 
celebrate initiation pranks or hard- 
ships, football games, and Bierstuben, 
he assumes that he learned a great 
deal in the classes that punctuated 
these activities. Since he cannot 
remember much about his classes and 
has forgotten the titles of his text- 
books and the names of many of his 
professors, he assumes that he has 
also forgotten a great body of knowl- 
edge he once mastered for the sake of 
examinations. Much of it he never 
knew, or knew very casually. What 
he really knew and could use, he 
knows better now. The point is that 
now he can learn more because he 
knows more. Of course he has for- 
gotten details of knowledge—the 
details he learned for the sake of 
examinations and to reinforce, on 
examinations, the generalizations he 
was gathering. He still learns new 
details each day and forgets some of 
them the next day, on the principle 
of relevance to his life and work. 
He must, just as students must. 
“The function of a university,” says 
Whitehead, 


is to enable you to shed details in favour 
of principles. When I speak of principles 
I am hardly even thinking of verbal 
formulations. A_ principle which has 
thoroughly soaked into you is rather a 
mental habit than a formal statement. 
. . . Nobody goes about with his knowl- 
edge clearly and consciously before him. 
Mental cultivation is nothing else than 
the satisfactory way in which the mind 
will function when it is poked up into 
activity.’ 

TWhitehead, Alfred North. The Aims of Educa- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Company, 1929, p. 42. 
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Of course the mind soaking wet 
with principles may dry out. We 
may forget our principles as we have 
forgotten details. Brief periodical 
returns to the university may give 
the alumnus just the freshening he 
needs—it may restore his mental 
habit, poke his mind into activity, 
and provide him with new facts, 
some to be used and some to be 
forgotten. 


ACED with the opportunity to 

do this for their alumni, our 
colleges do for them what we have 
said. Colleges and universities in 
urban centers do one thing more. 
They operate “evening colleges,” 
“adult-education divisions,” but they 
do not seem to know that college 
graduates are among the people for 
whom these divisions exist. Naturally 
enough, if they accept the institutional 
assumption that alumni are not very 
adult or the other implicit assumption 
of our schools—that accumulation of 
a fixed number of “credits” ends the 
need for learning. The “lifetime 
learning,” the “continuing educa- 
tion,” celebrated in evening-college 
advertisements and publicity releases, 
seems to apply only to non-graduates. 
It need not, and the urban uni- 
versity through its evening college 
can serve its own graduates and other 
college graduates as well. For out-of- 
area graduates it can do only what 
the country college can do—com- 
municate on paper, or through 
occasional off-campus trips by repre- 
sentatives of the university, and by 
occasional home-comings for its gradu- 
ates. But for the large numbers of 
college graduates—its own and the 
graduates of other colleges—who live 
within commuting reach of its campus, 
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the urban university through its 
evening college can do a good deal 
more than most of them do. 

Some of these graduates know this. 
“There were many courses I wanted 
to take,” says many a recent A. B., 
“but I did not have time to get them 
in.” The courses are still there, 
given in the evening or in the day, and 
college graduates in our cities show 
up to take them. 

The universities make it difficult. 
They ask about prerequisites. They 
try to persuade the applicant, who 
only wants knowledge after all, that 
he might as well enroll for a graduate 
degree, even though matriculation 
as a graduate student may make him 
ineligible for the course he wants, 
under university rules. They pay 
their least expensive (and least experi- 
enced) instructors overtime to teach 
the evening courses at the tired end 
of a busy day. They “reserve” the 
books relevant to the course so that 
they may not be borrowed from the 
library during the semester of the 
course, and they make no concessions 
at all to the maturity and previous 
servitude of the student. The uni- 
versities assume that the suit they 
have to offer will fit any customer. 

The growing boy is familiar with 
the- cast-off clothing of his older 
brother. When he assumes title to 
a pair of pants, he is expected to grow 
into them. The boy is fitted to the 
garment. This happens very often 
in our educational programs. Begin- 
ning with the assumption that every- 
one needs one good suit, we are 
inclined to provide educational oppor- 
tunities on the principle that every- 
body needs one good suit, size 38 
regular—which is the size that fits 
the faculty. But some younger 
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brothers never do grow into their 
older brothers’ last cast-off clothes. 
Some get bigger than their older 
brothers. And few grow into the 
same shape. There comes a point at 
which the boy must have a suit of his 
own to fit his own body. When he 
has a mind of his own, shaped 
differently from any other, despite 
the cramping years of swaddling 
clothes, seams will burst if it must be 
clothed from the fixed hand-me-down 
patterns of college programs. 

The college graduate ten years out, 
fifteen years out, has learned or is 
ready to learn much that youth 
cannot learn. “It is not easy,” says 


C. O. Houle, “to teach a youth of 
nineteen to grow old gracefully,” and 
in the same article Houle refers to 
the familiar dictum of Aristotle that 
young men are for lack of experience 
incapable of studying with under- 


standing the science of politics.* There 
is indeed such a thing as “reading 
readiness” for our children and learn- 
ing readiness for all of us. 


NIVERSITY programs of edu- 

cation for adults are often 
described as a second chance. Those 
who use the phrase usually mean that 
they provide a second chance for 
adults to get the education and the 
degree they did not get in their youth. 
For these people it is really a first 
chance, and to provide it is one of the 
three most important functions of 
the evening college. But for the 
adult college graduate, the evening 
college of an urban university can 
provide a first, second, third, fourth, 
or nth chance to keep alive or to 
revive the spirit of inquiry so often 


8*The American University and Adult Educa- 
tion,” The Educational Record, XXXVI (October, 
1955), PP- 5, 6-7. 
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characteristic of youth and too often 
lost with youth. It is the second 
chance for the university to help him 
do it, and it is the first chance for 
both of them to explore together as 
it should be done things that are 
beyond the interest or beyond the 
grasp of youth—things far less remote 
than full appreciation of De Senectute. 
It is because the adult’s mind has 
changed its shape since he was an 
undergraduate—look in the mirror at 
your waistline—that he needs a 
specially designed education. 

There are occasions in the lives of 
college graduates when they need 
new knowledge—knowledge new to 
them—and may be helped to recognize 
the need and to fill it. There are 
occasions when they may realize the 
professional, personal, and _ political 
value of knowledge they once rejected. 
These are moments of learning readi- 
ness—reading readiness, if you like. 

Writing in 1644, John Milton pro- 
posed the establishment of academies 
to be “both school and university, 

. as many... as shall be needful 
in every city throughout this land, 
which would tend much to the 
increase of learning and civility every 
where.”® He thought only of the 
education of youth. Mr. Parker, a 
distinguished Milton scholar, reminds 
us that the schooling of our youth 
wears thin. When the urban uni- 
versity fully recognizes that college 
graduates, however clearly stamped 
‘A. B.,” have not mastered for a life- 
time the sum of human wisdom and 
that not all of them have lost their 
appetite for learning, it will establish 
through its evening college an 

[Continued on page 407) 


“Of Education” in The Works of John Milton. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1931, 
Vol. IV, p. 281. 


An Honorary Scholastic Award 


By JOHN L. HOLLAND anv JOHN M. STALNAKER 


Its Effects upon the Subsequent Training, Scholarship Aid, and 
Personal Status of the Recipient 


HE National Merit Scholar- 

ship Corporation through a 

highly selective screening pro- 
gram in 1956 granted 556 scholarships 
to high-school Seniors throughout the 
United States. This group of stu- 
dents, Merit Scholars, were awarded 
an average stipend of $628 a year for 
four years.' A second group of 
Seniors, the near winners, were 
awarded Certificates of Merit. The 
caliber of the latter group of students 
can be indicated best by a review of 
the survival odds for the entire 
sample of high-school Seniors. Of 
an estimated senior population of 
1,196,500, the top § per cent were 
selected by their teachers and prin- 
cipals as participants.? Consequently, 
the chances of being a participant 
were only about 1 in 20. The winners 
of the Certificate of Merit numbering 
4,226 were selected in turn from the 
participants. The chances for becom- 
ing a Merit winner are then about 1 in 
276. This is roughly equivalent to 
being in the top .3 of one per cent of 
the high-school senior population 
of the nation, in scholastic ability and 
promise for college work. 


1First Annual Report, 1956. 

2Estimated senior high-school population taken 
from the “Statistical Summary of Education, 
1951-52” prepared by Rose Marie Smith in Biennial 
Survey of Education in the United States, 1950-52 
(Washington, D. C.: U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 1955), Chap. I, p. 21. 
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Essentially, this report is an 
attempt to assess the value of this 
honorary scholastic award by means 
of a simple post-card questionnaire. 
This inquiry was distributed to 
winners of the Certificate of Merit in 
December, 1956, or about ten months 
after the award was made. This 
period covers then the last half of 
the high-school senior year through 
most of the fall college semester. 

The questionnaire itself was de- 
signed to obtain from the student 
information concerning the college he 
was attending and the college he 
preferred, his probable college major, 
scholarship aid and other financial 
support he had received, his response 
to the question, “How did winning a 
Certificate of Merit help you?” and 
any free comments he wished to make. 
In addition, a letter sent with the 
questionnaire asked the student to 
give his reactions to college or his 
work and to tell about his future 
college plans. 

Of the 4,226 winners of the Certifi- 
cate of Merit 73 per cent had replied 
when this summary was compiled. 
About 3 per cent also wrote letters 
expanding their replies, reporting per- 
sonal news, describing their reactions 
to college life and related subjects. 
The sections which follow summarize 
the results of this survey. 
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HE most striking aspect of this 
high-level sample is the fact that 
a large part of it is concentrated in a 
relatively small number of colleges 
and universities. In order to find 
out the college preferences of Certifi- 
cate winners a criterion, the “‘popular” 
college, was used. In this study, by 
definition, a “popular” college is one 
in which three or more Merit Scholars 
have enrolled. In Table I are listed 
the 49 “popular” colleges—17 men’s, 
5 women’s, and 27 co-educational 
colleges. Among the men, 82 per 
cent of the Merit Scholars and 61 per 
cent of the Certificate winners attend 
the same 44 colleges. The remaining 
male Certificate winners (39 per cent) 
have enrolled in 322 other colleges. 
It is interesting to note that the 
college attendance of the male Certifi- 
cate winners is concentrated in the 
same 44 schools as that of the 
Merit Scholars, but to a lesser degree. 
College selection by the women 
parallels that of the men: $4 per cent 
of the Merit Scholars and 38 per 
cent of the Certificate winners attend 
the same 32 “‘popuiar” colleges. The 
remaining 62 per cent of the Certificate 
winners are enrolled in 297 colleges. 
These distributions of college attend- 
ance reveal moderate differences of 
preference between the men and 
women. High percentages of both 
groups attend the common core of 
27 colleges; however, the women 
students show less preference for a 
limited number of colleges and con- 
sequently are distributed more evenly 
among colleges and universities. 
Although the criterion of concentra- 
tion employed in Table I is an 
arbitrary one, based on Merit Scholar 
attendance, the college attendance for 
these talented groups reveals similar 
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trends when other criteria are used. 
For example, if the 19 most frequently 
attended colleges are selected from 
the Merit Scholar and Certificate of 
Merit groups, 15 and 14 of the Ig 
colleges are common to both groups 
for men and women, respectively. 
And all but 5 of the 1g institutions 
are listed in Table I. The institutions 
added by the women to this classifica- 
tion are Barnard College, Indiana 
University, University of Colorado, 
University of Washington, and 
Grinnell College. The 19 most popular 
colleges among the men of both 
groups are included in Table I. 

In addition to this comparable 
ranking of colleges, student concentra- 
tion may be expressed in the following 
percentages of attendance at these 
19 colleges: 


Merit Scholars.......... 
Certificate winners 


Only 40 of the Certificate of Merit 


group or I per cent of those responding 
to the survey are not attending a 
college or university. Of these, 19 
report they are planning to attend 
in the near future. Their failure to 
enter college last year is attributed 
to a variety of reasons: entering 
military service (7), illnesses and 
accidents (3), family and personal 
problems (2), accidental death (1), 
trip around the world (1), engagement 
(1), and no information given (4). 

Seven of the Certificate winners 
have started their business careers 
and do not expect to seek college 
training. Judging from their reports 
they are making substantial progress. 
Two have entered religious orders. 
The present vocational activities or 
college plans of the remaining twelve 
were not given. 


| 
Men Women 
34 
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TABLE I 
Present Cottece ATTENDANCE OF WINNERS OF THE CERTIFICATE OF Merit AND Merit SCHOLARS 


of Merit 
Merit 


Scholarship 
College 


Certificate 


Merit 


Merit 
Scholarship 


Women 


Bryn Mawr 
California 


Carnegie Inst. Tech...... 
Case Inst. of Tech....... 


Georgetown 
Georgia Inst. Tech 
Harvard 


Iowa State 
Marquette 
Mass. Inst. Tech... ..... 


Mt. Holyoke........... 
N. Carolina 

Northwestern........... 
Notre Dame............ 


Pennsylvania 
Pittsburgh 
Princeton 
Purdue. 
Radcliffe 


Vanderbilt 

Virginia 

Wellesley 

Wesleyan 
Wisconsin 


Other colleges 
Non-attendance..... 


N ORDER to obtain a crude esti- 

mate of the students’ satisfaction 
with their present choice of college, stu- 
dents were polled for the “college you 
prefer (if you had complete freedom).” 
Students “preferring” their present 
college were classified as “‘satisfied’’; 
students preferring colleges and uni- 
versities other than their present 
choice as “dissatisfied.” The cate- 
gories “satisfied” and “dissatisfied” 
are, of course, relative and should be 
translated only as “more” or “less” 
satisfied. 

This simple classificatory scheme 
makes it possible to relate college 
choice to degree of satisfaction, and 
to obtain an evaluation of the degree 


of satisfaction for the entire group. 
Seventy-eight per cent of the men 
and women are attending colleges or 
universities of their choice. Or, about 
8 out of 10 students like the institution 
they are attending and do not want 
to go elsewhere. Their frequent 
exclamation marks and underlining 
of “dear old” college often empha- 
sized their growing affection and 
identification with their present college. 

The “‘satisfied” and “dissatisfied” 
groups were also studied separately 
in terms of their present college. Each 
group was reclassified as presently 
attending a more “popular” college 
or a less “popular” college. The 
attendance by three or more Merit 


| 

College 

Men |Women | Men | Women Men Men | Women 

Carleton. . . 8 9 I 2 5 5 I 

SS 5 6 Renssel. Poly. Inst......| 23]......] 6]..... 
Columbia............. 40 5 14 I 
£82 20 15 4 2 I 2 
29} 26 9 4 Swarthmore...........| 16] 18 9 6 
I | 10 4 3 2 

| 5 6 I 2 32) 16 2 3 

5 4 ——|—|—— — 
Minnesota.............| 19 6 3 I 355 | 328] 83 
Missouri... . 6 3 830] 580 74| 71 
are 3 31 9 
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Scholars was employed again as the 
criterion of college popularity (see 
Table I). No value judgment is 
intended by this definition. Popu- 
larity should be interpreted simply as 
“Merit Scholars attend these colleges 
more frequently.” This analysis is 
presented in Table II. The relation- 
ships in the table are statistically 
significant and would be expected to 
occur by chance less than once in 
1,000 times. For men, there is a 


moderate relationship between the 
degree of popularity which one’s 
college enjoys and the degree of 


TABLE II 
SATISFACTION AND COLLEGE PopuLaritTy 


More 


College Satisfied 


Less 
Satisfied 


Less “popular” 
More “popular”........... 


Less “ popular” 
More “popular”........... 


satisfaction a student finds in attend- 
ing such an institution and the 
converse. 

This relationship, for women, holds 
to a lesser degree although it is still 
statistically significant. Note that 
‘“‘more satisfied”” women attend more 
“popular” and less “popular” col- 
leges in roughly equal frequency; 
whereas “‘less satisfied’’ women attend 
unpopular or less ‘‘popular”’ colleges 
five times more frequently than they 
attend “popular” colleges. 

These relationships are also reflected 
in the distribution of college prefer- 
ences for the dissatisfied students. In 
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this group 77 and 63 per cent of the 
men and women, respectively, prefer 
the more “popular” colleges “if they 
had complete freedom” as opposed 
to 23 and 37 per cent preferring less 
“popular” colleges. 

These findings suggest that satis- 
faction with one’s college may be 
partially dependent upon its popu- 
larity rating. The iow level of this 
relationship also implies that school 
satisfaction is probably a function of 
many factors in addition to its popu- 
larity. Students’ comments and letters 
reinforce this hypothesis since negative 
comments about colleges came from 
both students attending “popular” 
and less ‘‘popular”’ colleges. 

It is possible, too, that college 
satisfaction involves an intricate dove- 
tailing of students’ needs and the 
characteristics of the college which 
have little to do with its popularity. 
This point might be summed up by 
two successive returns by two students 
who wanted to trade places with one 
another. One wished to leave a 
college generally regarded as a 
distinguished college for a state uni- 
versity with a lesser academic reputa- 
tion; his counterpart at the state 
university wished to go to this same 
distinguished college. 


IXTY-FIVE per cent of the men 
received some scholarship help, 
totaling $914,700 and averaging $659 
per student. Another 2 per cent 
received free tuition, NROTC scholar- 
ships, books, and similar aid. The 
value of this support was not deter- 
mined nor included in the total 
estimate of scholarship aid. No 
scholarship aid was given to 33 per 
cent of this group. 
The scholarship aid for women was 


|_| (2) | (3) 
Men 
516 321 
1,129 141 
Women 
340 31 
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given with equal frequency but in 
smaller amounts. About 65 _ per 
cent received scholarships totaling 
$298,500, and averaging $489 per 
student. Free tuition, books, and 
similar aid were furnished I per cent, 
and 34 per cent report no aid of any 
kind. 

This group of students also obtained 
substantial financial aid in addition 
to scholarships in the form of cash 
grants, scholastic prizes, and loans. 
Of the men, 12 per cent received a 
total of $95,900 or an average amount 
of $387; 10 per cent of the women 
received $21,799 averaging $242 per 
student. 

In short, the winners of the Certifi- 
cate of Merit received a minimum of 
about $1,330,899 in scholarships and 
other financial aid. By extrapolating 
from the 73-per cent sample it is 
estimated that the total group may 
have received an amount equaling 
$1,823,149. The relation between this 
aid and the Certificate of Merit 
Award is discussed in the next section. 


TUDENTS’ responses to the ques- 

tion, “How did winning a Cer- 
tificate of Merit help you?” are 
given in Table III. About 28 per 
cent of the men and 32 per cent of the 
women reported that they either 
received direct offers of scholarships 
or were aided in securing scholar- 
ships on their own initiative because 
they had been awarded the Certificate 
of Merit. Many students received 
more than one scholarship and one 
student reported being offered 17 
scholarships. This evidence is diffi- 
cult to evaluate since many students 
probably would have been offered 
scholarships irrespective of the Certifi- 
cate of Merit. On the other hand, 4 
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per cent of the men and 7 per cent 
of the women received unsolicited 
offers which they accepted. These 
reports suggest that the award was 
instrumental in providing scholarship 
aid for a minimum of § per cent to a 
possible maximum of 30 per cent of 
the total group. Furthermore, many 
students reported two or more offers 
of scholarships which gave them 
greater freedom in selecting a college. 

Of equai importance, g and 14 per 
cent of the men and women, respec- 
tively, indicated that the award had 


TABLE III 
“How Dip tHe CertiFicaTE OF Merit You?”’* 


Response Categories Men Women 


(1) 


Direct offers..... 

Scholarship aid 

Emotional support 

Admission aid 

Establishes good record. 

Miscellaneous positive 
comments 

Miscellaneous negative 
(neutral) comments 

No reply 


*The percentages in this table should be read 
as x per cent = 7 per cent because of the small to 


which 


moderate error from person 


to person 
appeared in three ratings. 


provided them with considerable emo- 
tional support. Comments such as 
the following are representative of 
these responses: 


. gave me the confidence to set a 
higher goal for myself and the determina- 
tion to succeed.” 
“Bolstered my ego.” 

Stimulates worthy 
attend college.” 


students to 


Parents also were affected in a useful 
way. A mother wrote, “It [the award] 
made us realize that we should make 
every effort possible to see that—— 
secured a college education.” 
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About 11 per cent of the men and 
women felt that the award was useful 
in securing admission to colleges. 
Another 5 per cent thought it was 
helpful in establishing a ‘good record” 
for future use. 

More than a third of the replies 
were irrelevant in terms of the ques- 
tion. Of these, g per cent were 
positive about the work of the 
National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion and its sponsors. Typical com- 
ments were: 

“... your program is very beneficial 
and I wish to thank you.” 

“IT believe that the National Merit 
Scholarship contest provides a needed 
standard of judgment in high school 
education.” 


Another 29 per cent felt the award 
had no appreciable or useful effect. 
These neutral or negative responses 
are characterized by their material 
orientation and are reflected in such 
comments as: “It had no tangible 
value,” ‘“‘not at all,” “no financial 
aid.” 
TABLE IV 


ATTITUDES TOWARD NaTIONAL MERIT 
ScHOLARSHIP CORPORATION AND 
Irs Missi1on* 


Response Categories 


(1) 


Positive. ..... 
Negative. . 
Ambivalent. 
Miscellaneous 15 
No response... ... 60 60 


*The percentages in this table should be read 
as x per cent + 4 per cent because of the small to 
moderate error from person to person which 
appeared in three ratings. 


The responses given to the “‘Com- 
ment” section of the post card are 


classified in Table IV. Since the 
majority of comments are concerned 
with attitudes toward the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation, re- 
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sponses were classified as positive, 
negative, and ambivalent attitudes 
toward the Corporation and its work; 
miscellaneous comment _ including 
news, adjustment to college, marks, 
advice for the Corporation, and 
the like; and “‘no response.” Of the 
total comments, 21 per cent are 
positive in nature in contrast to 5 per 
cent which are negative. Typical 
positive reactions include statements 
like the following: 


“IT won several other scholarships. . . . 
Some were awarded solely on the basis 
of the Merit tests.” 

“The Merit Certificate has been my 
best recommendation to any college.” 
“|... a vital step toward the develop- 
ment of ‘intellectualism’ in American 
youth.” 

Typical negative reactions include: 
“There have been too many question- 
naires after winning the Certificate of 
Merit.” 

. only small colleges . . . took notice 
of my Certificate.” 

“The Certificates of Merit are worthless 
unless accompanied by scholarships.” 


Miscellaneous reactions include: 
“Grades a little disappointing, but rising 
steadily.” 

“Second in freshman class at mid-term.” 
“T find university studies quite stimulat- 
ing.” 

“College is hard.” 

“College was much easier than I had 
expected.” 


HE distribution of probable col- 

lege majors is shown in Table V. 
In general, like choice of college, the 
choice of college major by winners of 
the Certificate of Merit closely 
parallels the goals for the Merit 
Scholars. Like the Merit Scholars, 
the majority of students in this 
survey, 60 per cent, wish to enter the 
fields of science and engineering. Per- 
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centages of the total group made 
the following choices of probable 
majors: 


Engineering......... 


Architecture... . 
Miscellaneous. . . 
Undecided 


*Speech was mentioned by .3 per cent. 


N ADDITION to responding to 
the post-card inquiry, 87 students 
wrote letters in which they expanded 
their restricted replies on the post 
card, dealt with their reaction to 
college, supplied detailed news of their 
progress, and reacted to their high- 
school preparation. These were 
written in response to the letter 
requesting students to write “your 
reaction to your first term in college 
. or what you are doing and 
something about your future college 
plans.” 

In general, this correspondence is 
characterized by its clarity, warmth, 
and insight into a number of typical 
student problems. It is difficult to 
classify this material accurately, but 
there are a number of ideas expressed 
by a majority of students with few 
or no contrary opinions. Many stu- 
dents feel that their high-school prepa- 
ration was inadequate because it 
failed to prepare them for college life 
in terme of carrying “responsibility” 
for their work and “‘activities.”” Their 
failure to “develop effective study 
habits” and methods is also attributed 
to deficient preparation. 

Although most students relate many 
positive feelings about their present 
adjustment to college, their appraisal 
of college teaching is mixed. They 
express many positive attitudes about 
college teaching, but they are also 


TABLE V 
Cuorce or Cottece Major 


Probable Major 
(1) 


Electrical.......... 
Industrial......... 
Mechanical....... 
Metallurgical. . 


Chemistry 

Geology 
Mathematics........ 
Physics... . 
Pre-medical 
Pre-dental 

Medical technology 
Nursing 
Occupational therapy 


Liberal Arts... 
Languages 
Music 
Philosophy 
Social 
Education............... 


Journalism 

Speech 

Architecture 
Miscellaneous.............. 
Undecided 


critical of teaching methods, imper- 
sonal faculty contacts, and courses 
which appear irrelevant in terms of 
their own goals. 

Their comments concerning the 
National Merit Scholarship Program 
are generally quite positive. In this 
regard, they made a number of useful 
suggestions. 
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Men Women 
1 Chemical........... 159 12 
. 4 Civil 32 
108 2 
a! 
Total... ee | 693 21 
Biology 41 29 
er 159 96 
| 8 I 
141 81 
26 
127 25 
veel I 10 
19 
810 304 
} 8 14 
| 3 II 
79 109 
| 20 42 
29 26 
36 7 
52 34 
138 89 
7 63 7 
38 19 
14 16 
2 6 
22 5 
| 50 68 
106 10! 
| 
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S IS any questionnaire, the survey 
reported here is limited by its 
sampling, the co-operation given by 
respondents, the design of the ques- 
tionnaire itself as well as its statistical 
treatment. In this survey, several 
safeguards were employed to reduce 
these problems. Returns were tabu- 
lated in five-day intervals in order to 
detect differences between early and 
late returns. No appreciable differ- 
ences occurred. In addition, a sample 
of 103 returns were tabulated by 
three different persons in order to 
estimate the reliability of the judg- 
ments shown in Tables IIJ and IV. 
The results indicate that percentages 
in these tables have a small to 
moderate error from person to person, 
which is given in a footnote to each 
table. 
If the content of the survey is 


integrated, the total impact of the 
Certificate of Merit Award appears 
quite substantial even in terms of 
minimal estimates based on actual 


scholarships received, grants, and 
financial assistance. Likewise, the 
intangibles of emotional support, 
increased status for intellectual skills 
and ability, increased motivation for 
achievement given this group of 
students are of at least equal signifi- 
cance. In another sense, the award 
can be thought of as a_ beneficial 
cultural act, for the giving of national 
awards is one of the few occasions in 
which the adult population honors its 
youth. The positive implications for 
their mental health may be appreci- 
able. 

Although it is popular to think of 
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a group such as this in terms of 
national needs in the restricted sense 
of immediate technological needs, it 
is also important to emphasize as 
Terman and Oden have demonstrated 
that it is groups such as this one that 
produce many of our political leaders, 
poets, and scholars.‘ It is reassuring 
to find evidence that national sci- 
entific needs as outlined by Wolfle 
coincide with personal goals of stu- 
dents when they have freedom of 

choice.® 
The evidence concerning satisfac- 
tion with a particular college and its 
statistical popularity raises a number 
of interesting research questions about 
an emotionally laden subject. Some 
of these might include: What factors 
make a college popular with superior 
students? Do popular colleges pro- 
vide greater learning and training 
opportunities for superior students? 
What is the relationship between a 
college’s “popularity” and its produc- 
tion of scientists? In this connection, 
9 of the 50 colleges found to be most 
productive of scientists by investi- 
gators such as Knapp and Goodrich 
in their book Origins of American 
Scientists are classified as “‘popular”’ 
by the criterion employed in this 
survey. What is the _ interaction 
between college characteristics and 
the personalities of its student body? 
[Vol. XXVIII, No. 7] 


‘Terman, Lewis M., and Oden, Melita H. The 
Gifted Child Grows Up. Stanford, California: 
Stanford University Press, 1947, Vol. IV, pp. 
358-67. (Genetic Studies of Genius). 

5Wolfle, Dael. America’s Resources of Special- 
ized Talent: a Current Appraisal and a Look Ahead. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954, pp. 78-86. 
(Report of the Commission on Human Resources 
and Advanced Training). 


What Universities Can Contribute 
to the Conduct of Foreign Affairs 


By MARSHALL H. STONE 


A Much-Traveled Mathematician’s View 


HE events of the past few 

years should have dispelled 

any doubt that the conduct 
of foreign affairs is of direct personal 
consequence to every American, 
whatever his walk in life. We would 
be blind indeed not to see in sharpest 
outline the ominous character of the 
world situation and the perilous posi- 
tion of the United States. The time 


is one when Americans need to think 
very clearly about the dangers which 
lie ahead and to make every effort 


to ensure that our foreign relations 
are conducted with all the brilliance 
and resourcefulness we can muster. 
We should ask ourselves how our 
intellectual and moral resources can 
be mobilized to lend strength and 
shrewdness to our diplomacy. We 
should ask ourselves whether we need 
to spend more upon the Department 
of State and the Foreign Service so 
as to enable them to carry out with 
the highest competence their increas- 
ingly difficult and complex missions. 
We should ask ourselves whether we 
can afford any longer to spend billions 
for arms without making propor- 
tionate expenditures for diplomatic 
preparedness. 

It is my conviction that we are 
leaving many things undone, some 
of which are the intimate concern of 


our universities. It is upon these 
that I shall dwell here at some length. 
I shall write as a citizen and as a 
scholar. I wish I could write as an 
expert upon foreign affairs, for what 
I have to say might then carry the 
weight of authority. However, long 
and close attention to the unfolding 
history of our era, extensive knowl- 
edge of the world through travel and 
professional contacts, and short but 
illuminating government service dur- 
ing the war are all that I can plead; 
and they are not enough to qualify 
me as an expert. The only passages 
in which I propose to write as a 
scientist (if a mathematician is to be 
considered one) are those where it is 
pertinent to emphasize a cardinal fact 
of the history of our times—that 
the world is being reshaped by science 
day by day and in ever more far- 
reaching ways. 

The problems of diplomacy in the 
nuclear age are different in many 
important respects from those of 
other times, and diplomacy must 
change with the times if it is to be 
effective. It seems to me that the 
scientist has a special obligation to 
share with the public his foresight of 
the potential changes implicit in 
current scientific progress. As a 
scientist I find it difficult to believe 
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that we shall not be able to create a 
science of human behavior and to 
apply it to the practical affairs of 
mankind. While we are a long way 
from having any conception of the 
form which such a science may take, 
we can already see some of its roots 
beginning to develop. I consider it 
very likely that before the close of 
this century the development will 
already have reached a point where 
it will be capable of significant 
practical applications. In the long 
run, I believe, the diplomat will need 
not only to anticipate the material 
changes wrought by science, as he 
should already be doing, but also to 
use the resources of such a science of 
human behavior as I envisage. I 
have faith, as well, that by the 
skillful application of our growing 
scientific knowledge of man_ the 
diplomat will be able to solve his 
problems in the interests of peace and 
a better world order, if that is the 
goal he sets himself. This faith is 
reflected in much of what I shall say 
here, though it is my intention to 
write in a less imaginative vein and 
to discuss things which are possible 
now, at this time. 

I believe that our universities have 
an increasingly valuable and funda- 
mental contribution to make to our 
conduct of foreign affairs and that 
our government should give active 
and generous encouragement to the 
making of this contribution. I pro- 
pose that our universities should 
recognize more clearly their oppor- 
tunity and their obligation to make 
this contribution, independently of 
any governmental initiative. There 
is a parallel to be found in the 
contribution the universities have 
been making since 1940 or 1941 to 
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the conduct of our military affairs— 
not a perfect parallel, but one which 
teaches lessons we should not ignore. 
At the beginning of the Second World 
War our military experts felt little 
need for the services of scientists. It 
should never be forgotten that only a 
direct appeal by scientists to the 
President of the United States suc- 
ceeded in eliciting any governmental 
interest in the potential military uses 
of atomic energy. By 1942 a great 
change began to take place, and by 
the end of the war teamwork between 
our armed forces and the scientific 
community was permanently estab- 
lished on a very broad and intricate 
foundation. 

At present there is hardly any 
aspect of the military art which has 
not been profoundly affected by this 
co-operation—weapons development, 
communications, logistics, tactics, and 
strategy have all been deeply influ- 
enced by the contributions of our 
scientists. The recognition by the 
military authorities that science is the 
cornerstone of the modern art of 
warfare has prompted them to provide 
lavish support for fundamental re- 
search in science, regardless of its 
immediate or foreseeable military 
applications. The total budget of 
our Department of State would not 
suffice to support more than a small 
segment of this vast program of 
scientific research and development. 
What we spend in seeking peace is 
only a tiny fraction of what we spend 
in preparing to wage war, should our 
search be unsuccessful. I maintain 
that it is time for a change, that it is 
the task of our political and social 
scientists to provide the basis for that 
change, and that it is their obligation 
to see that it is not ignored. 
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EVERAL years ago I published 


an article entitled ‘‘Science and 
Statecraft” in which I| set forth my 
reasons for believing “it . . . to be in 
the nature of things that there should 
be created a new art devoted to the 
skillful interweaving of theoretical 
insights with practical experience in 
a variety of domains, including that 
of statecraft.”! In part, what I 
must do here is to particularize that 
statement with reference to the con- 
duct of foreign affairs, which is but 
one aspect of statecraft though a 
most important one. It is the 
diplomat who deals most intimately 
with the stuff of history and contends 
most directly with the forces which 
mold it. It is he who most needs a 
profound understanding of the nature 
of history. At bottom, history is the 
product or resultant of two factors: 
geography and the human mind. 
Many of the forces which we see 
working in human affairs are social 
forces, generated by the emotions and 
calculations of many individual minds; 
but they are conditioned, confined, 
and directed by inescapable facts of 
geography, such as the distribution of 
natural resources and the availability 
of trade routes. Certainly we must 
reckon spiritual and moral forces as 
among the mightiest of those which 
play a part in human affairs; but the 
record shows only too well that they 
are not in themselves either more 
powerful than other forces or less 
dependent upon the limitations im- 
posed by geography. At the same 
time we know that as a result of 
long-sustained intellectual effort man 
has succeeded in profoundly altering 
his relation to his physical environ- 
ment and appears to be at this 

1Science, CV (May 16, 1947), p. $10. 
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moment on the verge of producing 
new and still more remarkable changes. 
The power of the human intellect, as 
applied to the physical world, has 
thus led to a revaluation of the facts 
of geography and in consequence has 
radically transformed the military 
art and the general character of 
international relations. 

This fundamental fact is abundantly 
illustrated by the current Middle 
Eastern crisis, shaped as it is by 
modern man’s knowledge of two once 
useless materials—uranium and petro- 
leum. It must not be overlooked 
that in a similar way the intellectual 
mastery of some aspects of biology 
has already begun to influence the 
course of history and the development 
of international relations. By learning 
how to increase the productivity of 
his fields and how to curb the inroads 
of disease, man has created such a 
potential for multiplying his kind 
that he now has reason to fear the 
political consequences of his own 
powerful instinct for reproduction. It 
is tempting and somewhat frightening 
to speculate upon the social and 
diplomatic problems which would be 
posed by the discovery of a cheap and 
reliable contraceptive drug, providing 
man with effective means for limiting 
his numbers. Just this discovery, far 
from being an idle fancy about which 
one might write an amusing and 
improbable play with scenes laid in 
the bedrooms and the chancelleries of 
the world’s great capitals, is the 
serious goal of current scientific re- 
search in India and China. 

Whether the diplomat’s function is 
conceived to be that of contriving as 
best he can some kind of accommoda- 
tion to the powerful forces of history 
or the more ambitious one of deliber- 
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ately influencing those forces in the 
national interest, he has a clear and 
urgent need to identify their nature, 
to understand their changing rdles, 
and to forecast—for the short term, 
at least—their workings in those 
situations with which he has to deal 
from day to day. In order to solve 
his problems he must bring to bear a 
wide variety of information and experi- 
ence relating to history, geography, 
economics, technology, and human 
behavior. Unless he is shrewd, hard- 
headed, and practical in handling his 
problems he risks failure and defeat. 
Thus the modern diplomat has a 
growing need for the theoretical 
insights which the political and social 
sciences alone can offer him. In the 
conduct of foreign affairs he must rely 
more and more upon whatever aid 
and guidance those disciplines can 
provide him; but he must do so as a 
practical man dealing with practical 
matters and expecting a strictly 
pragmatic judgment to be passed 
upon his achievements. That is why, 
it seems to me, there must eventually 
be created a new art of interweaving 
theory and practice in the field of 
diplomacy. The importance of such 
a new art, closely linked with an 
emerging science of human behavior, 
is enhanced by the rapid and extensive 
transformation which natural science 
and technology are bringing about in 
international relations. 

There is no need, of course, to 
await the decision of the passing 
years as to the success of those who 
are working toward a genuine sci- 
entific theory of human _ behavior. 
With the elements already at hand 
we can clearly make a start toward 
the elaboration of this new art, if we 
but have the will and the patience 
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for it. It would appear to be wiser 
to make this start in connection with 
the execution of foreign policy rather 
than its formulation, if only because 
the problems to be handled would in 
general be more concrete, more 
explicit, and more clearly defined. 
Furthermore, in our democracy the 
formulation of foreign policy is not 
entrusted exclusively to the Depart- 
ment of State, which therefore is not 
always in a position to decide the rdle 
which theoretical insights and other 
factors should play in laying down 
our foreign policy. In the long run 
I would think that the Department 
should at least be expected to bring 
to bear on all its policy studies 
whatever theoretical insights are 
available at the time. For that 


reason I would not think that even 
at the outset policy questions should 
be rigorously excluded from the 


purview of the effort to interweave 
theory and practice in the field of 
diplomacy. 


HE means for bringing about 

the necessary contacts between 
theory and practice lie near at hand: 
they are precisely those which have 
already been proved so satisfactory 
in the case of the military establish- 
ment. Through the appointment of 
consultants and the arrangement of 
contracts in a systematic fashion, the 
Department of State can draw on the 
resources of our universities in carry- 
ing out research and making special 
studies on matters of immediate or 
long-term interest. Study groups 
organized within the Department 
itself can be strengthened by the 
addition of competent university per- 
sonnel on temporary or consulting 
appointments. Individuals or groups 
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working in the universities can be 
supported by the Department’ when 
their work is of sufficient interest. 
Contracts for this purpose should be 
negotiated between the Department 
and the universities concerned on the 
initiative of either party. 

The decision as to whether work 
should be done inside the Department 
or on a university campus should be 
made on the merits in each individual 
situation. If the experience in the 
military establishments means any- 
thing here, I think it suggests that 
research and study closely related to 
current operations and policy-making 
should be closely integrated with the 
Departmental organization, while 


long-range studies and fundamental 
investigations can very satisfactorily 
be pursued at a distance. The subjects 
of research and study could range all 
the way from technical analyses 


useful for specific current operations 
to critical reviews of outstanding 
events in our diplomatic history, such 
as the Yalta Conference or the China 
Policy of 1945 to 1950. It is evident 
that much of the work on such sub- 
jects would have to be classified, and 
that participants could not expect to 
publish their contributions in whole 
or in part without the approval of 
the Department of State. This raises 
a rather difficult problem. Virtually 
the same problem is quite familiar to 
scientists who have undertaken work 
for the military establishment, but I 
imagine that they have been some- 
what less troubled by it than their 
colleagues in the political and social 
sciences might be. In any case, it 
has to be recognized that many 
scholars will not be willing or able 
to expend substantial amounts of 
time and energy bringing no return 
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in the form of publication, while 
others will consider the opportunity 
of working with current material 
valuable enough to accept the sacrifice 
involved. To be satisfactory, the pro- 
gram should therefore be calculated to 
support a considerable amount of 
nonclassified study and research. 

I am not suggesting, of course, that 
the State Department has been unable 
to make good use of contacts with 
the universities in these and other 
ways. It is rather my thought that 
a much broader and much more 
systematically conceived program 
should be launched. Even a very 
elaborate program would certainly be 
far less costly than those supported 
by the armed services. With only 
the most modest degree of success, 
such a program would surely justify 
its cost in. the light of the difficulties 
which we have to face in the conduct 
of our foreign affairs. 

Whether or not the Department of 
State ever has the means or the 
desire to embark upon a program 
of the kind I have described, it is 
plain that our universities can inde- 
pendently make a great contribution 
to our conduct of foreign affairs 
simply by augmenting the effort they 
put into certain of their traditional 
activities. Without ever leaving his 
academic retreat the scholar can 
exert a powerful long-range influence 
by his writing, by his teaching of the 
general aspects of his subject, and 
by his training of future specialists. 
More of our universities can encourage 
and support members of their faculties 
in the pursuit of scholarly interests 
which are relevant to the study and 
practice of diplomacy. Some few 
should seize the opportunity to create 
or develop separate schools or insti- 
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tutes dedicated to research, study, 
and teaching in the field of inter- 
national affairs. 

Certainly there is no American 
university which does not have an 
obligation to review the ways in which 
it could more effectively help its 
students and the general public to a 
better understanding of the com- 
plicated problems which have come 
to our country because of its deeper 
involvement and increased responsi- 
bility in world politics. I imagine 
that such a review would reveal a 
great many directions in which con- 
structive steps might be taken. Let 
me illustrate by making a few observa- 
tions about the study and teaching 
of history, as one of the subjects of 
the most obvious importance in this 
connection. It is clear that Ameri- 
cans need a better knowledge of 


world history if they are to understand 
the position of their country in world 


politics. For this reason we must 
have more historians who specialize 
in areas other than Europe and the 
United States and who will write and 
lecture about the history of Asia, 
Africa, or South America, not as an 
occasional side line but as the central 
theme of their scholarly activity. 
This means that in our universities 
attention must be given to the 
encouragement of historians who can 
thus broaden the outlook of their 
departments, and to the preparation 
of young scholars who are to be the 
future specialists in fields of history 
which we have cultivated with little 
zeal in the past. 

It seems to me also that some of our 
difficulties in accustoming ourselves 
to the new international réle of the 
United States have arisen not so much 
from ignorance of the remoter regions 
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of the world as from naive conceptions 
as to the nature of war and diplomacy. 
No matter how skillful and astute our 
diplomats may be, they must com- 
mand the understanding and respect 
of the American public if they are 
to be effective, and this they cannot 
do so long as the public cherishes 
unrealistic and sentimental views on 
these vital matters. Here again is a 
challenge to our historians. To meet 
it they must cultivate a greater 
interest in diplomatic and military 
history, both as subjects of research 
and as subjects of instruction. In 
teaching history they must give more 
attention to illuminating the réle of 
soldiers and diplomats in fashioning 
national policy and carrying it out. 

I do not know whether this can 
be done successfully without first 
developing a new approach to the 
writing of diplomatic history. Some 
excursions into the field have left me 
with no model to propose; and it is 
my impression that we still await 
some one to do for diplomacy what 
Clausewitz was able to do for military 
theory. In these circumstances I 
think it would be worth while to 
encourage more able young men to 
try their hands at writing and teaching 
diplomatic history, as distinguished 
from political, social, or economic 
history. It is our universities which 
will have to take the lead in offering 
such encouragement. In mentioning 
these ways in which the times seem to 
call for some broadening and some 
reorientation of the academic pursuit 
of history, I wish to emphasize that 
quite similar remarks would be in 
order with reference to other subjects, 
such as geography or economics. My 
point is that on many sides our 
universities will find opportunities to 
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do things which, in the long run, will 
tend to influence and improve our 
conduct of foreign affairs. 


F ALL the ways in which our 

universities can take the initia- 
tive in contributing to the conduct 
of our foreign affairs, none is so direct 
as organizing the preparation of young 
men and women for diplomatic 
careers. I have in mind something 
more than mere preparation for service 
examinations. Teaching which is de- 
signed to provide a broad fundamental 
basis for a diplomatic career must go 
far beyond training for examinations, 
and to the extent that it does so it 
will exert a deep influence on the 
kind of diplomacy which will be 
practiced fifteen or twenty years later. 
Of what might such _ professional 
training consist? The question is one 
which cannot be answered without a 


searching inquiry into the changing 


nature of diplomacy. It therefore 
confronts us again with the problem 
of deciding which parts of our theo- 
retical knowledge may have the most 
essential and intimate bearing upon 
the practice of diplomacy, now and 
in the coming decades. In fact, 
there is perhaps no better way of 
approaching such a decision than to 
try to formulate a specific program 
of study for a future diplomat. The 
attempt to formulate such a program 
will necessarily shed much light on 
many of the points which have been 
raised in the earlier parts of this 
discussion, showing from a somewhat 
different point of view the need for 
broadening and reorienting some of 
the traditional academic disciplines. 
I should like, therefore, to devote the 
remainder of this essay to describing 
the kind of preparation which I 
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conceive to be appropriate for a 
young man or woman about to 
embark upon a diplomatic career. 

A number of years ago I tried my 
hand at writing out just such a 
program as I now wish to discuss. 
What I had in mind at the time was 
to put down a complete curriculum 
of studies for the kind of school which 
the Department of State might some 
time wish to set up either for Foreign 
Service candidates or for in-service 
training of its junior Foreign Service 
officers. While this purpose is clearly 
somewhat different from that which 
might guide a university in planning 
the curriculum of a school of inter- 
national affairs, the really essential 
points I wish to make are well 
illustrated by the program I outlined. 
I shall therefore conclude this dis- 
cussion by going over its detailed 
organization. First, it must be 
clearly understood that the program 
was designed to offer severe post- 
graduate professional training to 
selected individuals. It was therefore 
assumed that students admitted to 
the program would possess outstand- 
ing personal and intellectual qualities, 
as well as appropriate preparation 
through education and experience. 
In particular, it was felt that such 
preparation should certainly include a 
general knowledge of the history and 
political institutions of the United 
States and Europe, together with a 
good knowledge of two modern 
European languages, one of which 
should be French. 

Forty or fifty years ago such a 
background as this would probably 
have been all that would have been 
expected of a young man about to 
take up a diplomatic career, and the 
only further training deemed necessary 
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for him would probably have been 
that afforded by actual experience. 
Today all this has changed for the 
reasons upon which so much emphasis 
has been laid in this essay. I do not 
believe that a three-year program of 
professional training would be any 
too long to provide the future diplomat 
with the sort of intellectual discipline 
and specialized knowledge absolutely 
necessary for developing a really high 
degree of expertness in diplomacy. 
Over so long a period the training 
should certainly have a practical as 
well as an academic aspect, most 
easily arranged by reserving the 
summers or other convenient periods 
for various kinds of useful practical 
experience. 

On the academic side the program 
should be calculated not only to 
increase the student’s fund of special- 
ized knowledge, but also to develop 


and sharpen his intellectual faculties. 
If there is any specific training which 


might accomplish this end with 
particular relevance to the practice 
of diplomacy, I should think that it 
would be found in the study of 
language and logic. I should there- 
fore like to have the program include 
the study of an important modern 
language chosen among Russian, 
Arabic, Hindi, Malay, and Chinese, 
and the study of some mathematics, 
including modern logic. The more 
obvious designations of subjects to be 
pursued under the program would 
cover world history, geography, eco- 
nomics, and human behavior as 
general subjects, and diplomatic case 
histories, diplomatic instruments, and 
the formulation of national policy, as 
special subjects. 

On the practical side, the program 
should include a carefully planned 
tour of the United States, a summer’s 
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work in the Department of State or in 
some other governmental or non- 
governmental organization concerned 
with roreign relations, and a second 
summer’s work in an overseas post 
under the same organization. In any 
program offered by the Department 
of State, the summer work would 
most profitably and conveniently be 
arranged within the Department itself; 
but in programs organized outside the 
Department other opportunities for 
practical training exist and might 
have to be used. 

In detail, the curriculum of studies 
which I have indicated could be 
scheduled as shown in the following 
table: 


First Year 
Language I 
World History 
Mathematics I 
Human Behavior I 
Economics I 
Geography I 


Second Year 
Language II 
U. S. Foreign Policy 
Mathematics II 
Human Behavior II 
Economics II 
Geography II 


Third Year 
Language III 
Formulation of National Policy 
Diplomatic Instruments 
Diplomatic Case Histories 
Thesis 


The summer before the first year’s 
academic work would be devoted to 
improving the student’s direct per- 
sonal knowledge of his own country 
by means of travel, and the other 
two summers would be used for 
practical assignments, as already 
suggested. 


HILE the nature and the 

objectives of such a program 
as this appear quite clearly from an 
examination of its component parts, a 
certain amount of explanation will 
not be amiss. It is probably not 
necessary to say much about the 
topics of world history, United States 
foreign policy, economics, and geog- 
raphy included in the curriculum, 
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except to take note of certain specific 
items which should on no account be 
omitted. Thus the study of eco- 
nomics in this context should include 
that of input-output analysis of pro- 
duction, banking and world trade, and 
the labor force as specific items. 
Geography should cover the use of 
maps and charts, the distribution of 
resources, the distribution and dy- 
namics of population, climate, com- 
munications, and the military signifi- 
cance of geographical facts. Human 
behavior here designates a course 
which would have to draw on psy- 
chology, anthropology, sociology, and 
the other social sciences for its subject- 
matter. I think it should aim at 


giving knowledge and understanding 
of the conditions of life, of human 
motivations, and of the forces exerted 
on human conduct by social institu- 
tions such as the family, the state, and 


the church. Of course, the variations 
in these factors with time and place 
need to be noted and appreciated. 
This part of the curriculum departs 
sufficiently from the ordinary uni- 
versity courses dealing with such 
matters that it demands novel and 
imaginative treatment. Precisely at 
this point, too, there would be felt the 
greatest need for contact with current 
advances in the scientific theory of 
human behavior. There are other 
parts of the program which would 
similarly require a certain amount of 
pioneering. I believe that this would 
be the case with each of the three 
formal courses other than language 
instruction proposed for the third 
year. Here it would probably be less 
a question of bringing in new points 
of view than one of handling known 
materials in new combinations and in 
a more analytical spirit. The provision 
of time for the preparation of a thesis 


in the final year hardly requires 
comment. Every experienced teacher 
is thoroughly aware of the oppor- 
tunity which the writing of a reason- 
ably difficult paper gives the serious 
student for attaining technical mastery 
of his subject and for developing a 
svnthesis of his concepts and ideas. 
In the program we have proposed 
such an exercise seems to be a fitting 
and indispensable culmination. 

If the various elements of this 
curriculum, including the rather exten- 
sive linguistic training, seem in general 
to be appropriate and natural, I feel 
sure that the inclusion of mathematics 
requires special justification. Regard- 
less of my enthusiasm for my chosen 
field, I would be the last to propose the 
incorporation of any standard mathe- 
matics course in the program we are 
discussing. If mathematics is to be 
taught at all to future diplomats, it 
should comprise topics of demon- 
strable relevance and should be pre- 
sented in such a way as to provide a 
useful kind of intellectual discipline. 
I am confident that a mathematics 
course meeting both these criteria can 
easily be designed. It has already 
been suggested that parts of such a 
course should be drawn from modern 
logic. Clearly a thorough study of 
language and of logic is quite essential 
in developing that talent for precise, 
accurate, and flexible expression which 
is so essential for a diplomat. Good 
training in this direction would bring 
its own rewards in the analytical 
study of diplomatic instruments, if 
nowhere else. Another branch of 
modern mathematics which is rapidly 
becoming indispensable for the under- 
standing and conduct of practical 
affairs is statistics. More and more 
the diplomat who has not been 
trained to think accurately and easily 
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in statistical terms will suffer from 
the effects of a blind spot. I would 
therefore wish the mathematical part 
of the curriculum to include training 
in the elements of statistics, with 
emphasis on their proper use rather 
than on purely mathematical tech- 
niques. An admirable source of 
material for just such a purpose as 
this is now provided by the brilliant 
college text of Wallis and Roberts.? 
In addition to logic and statistics, 
the instruction in mathematics should 
cover some technical material which 
finds application in the parts of 
economics and other social sciences 
which are stressed in the proposed 
curriculum. Quite apart from the 
technical reasons for providing mathe- 
matical instruction of an appropriate 
kind in this connection, there is 
substantial ground for believing that 
it would prove to be valuable in 
helping to form certain useful intel- 
lectual and analytical habits not so 
easily developed in other contexts. 


PROGRAM limited in time is 

bound to suffer from more or 
less significant omissions. Not every 
omission, however, is serious, and 
some omissions may even be con- 
sidered as virtues rather than as 
defects. It seems to me that in any 
kind of professional training it is wise 
to omit those elements which the 
student can be expected to learn 
easily and naturally in the course 
of his professional experience or which 
he should acquire in the course of 
general reading. It then becomes 
possible to concentrate the attention 
upon those elements which offer real 
intellectual and technical difficulties 


2Wallis, W. Allen, and Roberts, Harry V. 
Statistics: a New Approach. Glencoe, Illinois: 
Free Press, 1956. 
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and which, therefore, are likely never 
to be mastered except in an academic 
atmosphere. In dealing with such 
subjects it is also more important to 
aim at mastery and depth than at 
extensive and correspondingly super- 
ficial knowledge. I have kept these 
simple, but sometimes forgotten, pre- 
cepts in mind in putting down the 
list of subjects which I would see 
taught to our future diplomats. Some 
omissions which may occur to my 
readers are to be explained in this 
way, but there must be others which 
merit reconsideration and eventual 
rectification. 

As I look back over what I put 
down several years ago, I think that 
one useful modification, strongly indi- 
cated by my opening remarks, would 
be to add to the program some kind 
of general survey of the way in 
which science affects the problems of 
international affairs. It might be 
better, perhaps, to hope that scientists 
are now writing enough good books 
for general consumption that it 
might be left to the individual’s 
general reading. If this solution is 
felt to be a dubious one at the present 
time, I would certainly be prepared 
to shorten the instruction in mathe- 
matics so as to make room for an 
appropriate course in general science 
along the lines indicated. In fact, 
the principal reason why I have 
suggested spreading the study of 
mathematics over two years is to 
allow it to be pursued at leisure and 
with a minimum of prerequisites. 
Consequently, more intensive instruc- 
tion than I had in mind would give 
additional time for other purposes 
without much sacrifice of subject- 
matter. 

Enough has now been said to 
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suggest a number of interesting possi- 
bilities in the field of professional 
education for the diplomatic service. 
Clearly any university program in 
this field would have to be developed 
in terms of local resources and built 
up in a way appropriate to the level 
at which students would be admitted 
to it. I do not consider it necessary 
to say very much on this score, as 
any institution will evidently face 
many special problems which it would 
be uninteresting to enumerate and 
which can be satisfactorily solved in 
a practical spirit. It would be more 
useful here to call attention to one 
significant factor which should tend 
to encourage the establishment of 
more university programs concerned 
with the conduct of foreign affairs. 
I refer to the still small but growing 
demand for experts in international 
relations outside the Departiment of 
State. So long as the Department 
was virtually the only employer in 
the field few universities could think 
of undertaking full-scale programs 
and, as a matter of fact, only a few 
have done so. 

In recent years, however, more and 
more American business organizations 
and foundations have extended their 
activities in such a way as to require 
the services of persons with talent and 
training for certain aspects of inter- 
national relations. There are rela- 
tively few corporations which, like 
Aramco, have such extensive, diver- 
sified, and vital interests that they 
have become involved in activities 
fully analogous to those carried on by 
the Department of State itself. On 
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the other hand, there are many 
organizations which see the need for 
conducting their operations overseas 
with a broad background of under- 
standing as well as with skill and 
shrewdness in negotiating their local 
arrangements. Such _ organizations 
are beginning to offer interesting and 
varied employment opportunities to 
those who have professional training 
along the lines we have been discussing 
here. Some of our universities would 
certainly do well to explore in detail 
the nature and extent of these oppor- 
tunities with a view to helping our 
young men and women to take 
advantage of them. 

While our universities should cer- 
tainly do everything in their power 
to contribute effectively to the better 
conduct of our foreign affairs without 
waiting upon outside encouragement 
or stimulation, everything which has 
been said here points to the conclusion 
that this alone is not enough. The 
character of the world situation is far 
too ominous and the position of our 
country far too perilous for any of us 
to remain complacent so long as the 
full resources of our universities are 
not put to good use in helping to 
formulate and execute a foreign policy 
adequate to the circumstances in 
which we find ourselves. The case 
for the better use of those resources 
must be persistently pressed on the 
attention of those who are in the 
strongest positions to take action, 
until we can give satisfactory answers 
to those questions with which I 
opened these remarks. 
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Facing the Future in the 
Preparation of Teachers 


By SISTER ELIZABETH ANN 


Report of the Curriculum Workshop Sponsored by the Sister Formation 
Conference of the National Catholic Educational Association 


O MEET the challenge of a 

rapidly changing world pre- 

supposes the ability to assimi- 
late into the existing framework of 
knowledge a vast amount of new data 
arising from many and diverse sources. 
The last one hundred years have 
brought the development of a fund of 
technical knowledge hitherto un- 
dreamed of. The _ unprecedented 
growth of specialized fields of com- 
petence is so great that no person can 
compass within himself the almost 
unlimited resources of information 
available. Philosophers and _ social 
scientists have called attention to the 
all too evident fact that men have 
not yet learned how to utilize tech- 
nical knowledge to bring those things 
which relate to the spirit to a level 
commensurate with the status of 
material progress. 

Institutions of higher learning are 
expected to prepare the truly wise 
man who is a generalist in his ability 
to relate within a sound world view 
knowledge gained through many dis- 
ciplines, and a specialist who has 
assimilated within himself much that 
can be knovvn of a relatively circum- 
scribed area of human experience. 
Thus the problem of determining 
valid organizing principles around 


which to build the college curriculum 
becomes a crucial one. Of almost 
equal difficulty is the task of deciding 
upon the consequences which flow 
from acceptance of this principle: 
decisions with respect to the relative 
positions of general and specialized 
preparation, and with reference to the 
actual content and organization of 
the curriculum. The situation is 
further complicated by the fact that 
expanding knowledge has pointed 
ever more forcibly to the inter- 
relationship of data from many fields. 
This in turn necessitates a revaluation 
of the relationship between fields 
customarily thought of as somewhat 
disparate within the college pattern. 
Nor are the difficulties involved 
confined merely to selection of the 
most important content to be included 
in college courses. The relationship 
between knowledge and virtue, or 
the ability to know the good versus 
the effective desire to do the good, 
has engaged the attention of philos- 
ophers and educators for centuries. 
The present situation, and more 
particularly that which will exist in 
the world of tomorrow, call for men 
and women who understand thor- 
oughly the world in which they 
live—a world with its attendant 
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problems of reconciling concern for 
the spiritual and for the material, the 
human and the technical. The times 
have even greater need for persons 
who not only know, but who are 
willing to sacrifice their own personal 
interests for the furtherance of justice 
and the common good. Students of 
the problem point to the chasm 
between theory and practice in the 
lives of a large proportion of college 
graduates. 

Although the teacher is but one of 
many forces molding the character 
of American society, his réle is a 
major one. In spite of this fact, the 
status of the elementary- or secondary- 
school teacher in the United States 
leaves much to be desired. More 
critical commentators point to his 
relative isolation from the community 
of which he is supposed to form a 
part, his lack of familiarity with the 
issues of the day (political, tech- 
nological, social), together with his 
so-called bourgeois approach to many 
aspects of modern life and culture. 
Those who are more tolerant call 
attention to the fact that the economic 
and social position afforded the 
teacher in American society does not 
render the profession inviting to 
many persons of highest academic 
and personal caliber. Many official 
spokesmen of educational associations 
maintain that the level of preparation 
for teachers should approximate or 
even exceed that required for other 
professions. Laudable as is_ this 
objective, its adoption does not auto- 
matically solve the problem of teacher 
preparation. Not only the level but 
the character of such education must 
be worked out over an extended 
period. The extreme need for well- 
prepared teachers at the present and 
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in the immediate future indicates that 
this problem needs care, study, and 
analysis. 


T WAS to provide some tentative 

suggestions for the solution of 
these pressing needs that a curriculum 
workshop, sponsored by the Sister 
Formation Conferences of the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, was held at Everett, Wash- 
ington. The workshop, which was 
supported by a grant from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education, 
had as its objective the setting up of 
somewhat ideal, yet workable, cur- 
riculum patterns for the under- 
graduate preparation of Sisters who 
serve as teachers, nurses, or social 
workers. The project did not con- 
stitute in any way an effort to 
establish a national pattern for the 
education of Sisters. The report 
which was the outgrowth of the work 
of the group was discussed and 
evaluated critically during the year 
at six regional conferences. Although 
two demonstration centers have been 
set up for actual experimentation 
with the program developed at the 
workshop, it is believed that dis- 
cussion at the regional conferences 
will lead to the arrangement of other 
programs, and that these will incor- 
porate many of its basic features 
while varying greatly in incidental 
characteristics. 

Because of the speed with which 
technological developments have af- 
fected American society and have 
conditioned the responsibilities of 
teachers, nurses, and social workers, 
an attempt was made to estimate, on 
the basis of rather careful projection, 
the status of such responsibilities. 
Any attempt to look into the future 
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involves, of course, some of the 
hazards of crystal gazing. Never- 
theless, the workshop members made 
a careful study of trends in tech- 
nological research and of the effect 
which industrialization, urbanization, 
and the development of methods of 
rapid communication have had upon 
the American people. Such an evalu- 
ation gives what may well be a 
fairly good estimate of conditions 
within the next decade. Particular 
attention was turned to trends within 
the professions themselves and to 
recognized movements within the 
Church which will affect the respon- 
sibilities of members of religious 
congregations. 

On the basis of this projection, the 
roles of Sisters in the three social- 
service professions of teaching, nurs- 
ing, and social work were developed 
in some detail. Although each of 
these groups was considered sepa- 
rately, their projected réles overlapped 
at many points, particularly in areas 
which related to the human-relation 
aspects of their work. Close similarity 
in the educational needs of teachers, 
nurses, and social workers pointed to 
the fact that these may profitably 
be educated together for at least the 
first three years of undergraduate 
work, 

Sister teachers were found to need 
a deep understanding of the families 
and communities from which their 
pupils come. Their rdle was seen to 
include an increasing amount of work 
with adults, with attendant responsi- 
bilities for adult education, formal 
and informal. Because of their rela- 
tively small numerical strength it was 
realized that Sisters must be prepared 
to serve in key positions working with 
teams of lay persons, professional and 
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otherwise. Hence, it was concluded 
that the teacher must be given a 
strong background in all of those 
studies which foster a deep under- 
standing of the human individual, and 
which will enable her to live and 
work with other persons in accordance 
with this understanding. She must 
be thoroughly familiar with present- 
day events and with the political, 
social, economic, and spiritual move- 
ments which give rise to them. 
Furthermore, the teacher must be 
helped to develop through independent 
reading and other courses the ability 
and the desire to continue study, 
since rapid growth of knowledge 
within the modern world renders 
extended study throughout one’s life- 
time an absolute necessity. 


T WAS believed that teachers 

below the college level should be 
considered primarily as generalists 
and only secondarily as specialists. 
For this reason, a large part of the 
undergraduate program developed by 
the workshop group is devoted to 
sequences of general education with 
provision for a minimal specialized 
concentration. Much of the work of 
the fifth or graduate year, on the 
other hand, is reserved for deepening 
and extending a field of special 
interest. 

The whole curriculum is built upon 
two closely knit sequences, one in 
philosophy and the other in theology. 
These sequences are taught separately 
according to their own disciplines. 
The philosophy courses, however, 
precede and form a rational basis for 
the study of corresponding areas of 
theology. This order makes it pos- 
sible to teach theology as a discipline 
rather than merely as a series of 
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facts. Metaphysics serves as an 
organizing principle for the entire 
curriculum, although general and 
social ethics provide a normative 
framework for the study of the social 
sciences. 

One of the more serious criticisms 
of teacher education is directed against 
the presence of professionalized sub- 
ject-matter courses in the field of 
education. The expedient of attempt- 
ing to provide segments of parent 
fields within professional education 
usually arises because of the student’s 
lack of preparation in those dis- 
ciplines. Consequently, an attempt 
is frequently made to provide that 
factual information from the liberal- 
arts subjects which the teacher will 
need in his professional work. In 
order to make the inclusion of such 
segmented materials unnecessary, the 
curriculum pattern developed pro- 
vides for a field of concentration in 


the behavioral sciences or in those 
studies which consider man and his 


action. Included in this area are 
closely knit sequences in philosophy, 
biology, psychology, the social sci- 
ences, history and geography. It 
was believed that through this block 
of work the teacher can be prepared 
to deal effectively with others and at 
the same time be made aware of the 
human environment in which she 
lives. If this is a valid conclusion, a 
step has been taken toward eliminat- 
ing one area of weakness in the 
preparation of teachers. 

The presence of a strong concentra- 
tion in the behavioral sciences like- 
wise makes it possible to delimit 
professional education courses to 
include those things which are most 
properly theirs. Preparation in this 
field was divided between two blocks 
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of work. The first consists of the 
study of the school curriculum and 
includes directed teaching. Thesecond 
is concerned with the philosophical, 
sociological, and psychological back- 
grounds of education. The latter is 
built directly upon and presupposes 
broad preparation within the behav- 
ioral-science sequence. Its function 
is, first, to develop in detail those 
aspects of the liberal-arts disciplines 
which are important to professional 
education, but which cannot be 
studied fully within general-education 
courses without distorting the relative 
emphasis of such areas within the 
parent fields; second, to evaluate the 
findings of research from the parent 
fields in terms of their applicability 
to the work of the schools. Thus it is 
possible to eliminate a large number 
of disparate and elementary courses 
in professional education by removing 
the necessity of providing for pro- 
fessionalized subject-matter. At the 
same time, the ground is cleared for 
building a_ professional sequence 
designed for students already well 
versed in the liberal-arts disciplines. 

An attempt was also made through 
a specially developed social-science 
sequence to relate knowledge to 
action. In order that the student be 
brought to the level of prudent action 
it is necessary for him to have a 
scientific knowledge of conditions as 
they exist and an understanding of 
factors related to these conditions. 
There is need, furthermore, of norms 
to serve as guides and of motives to 
stimulate action. 

The sequence is preceded by the 
study of general and of social ethics 
which serve as a normative base. On 
this foundation is built a series of 

[Continued on page 407) 
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A Study of Residence-Hall 


Freshman Women’ 

The two studies briefly reported 
here deal with problems which are 
common to residence-hall workers. 
The first study has to do with the 
critical attitude of freshman women 
toward the residence-hall program. 
The second is concerned with the con- 
tribution of the residence-hall program 
toward the growth of freshman girls. 

Every residence-hall worker has 
wondered whether the criticisms of 
the residence-hall program represent 
the opinions of the many or a few, 
and whether they are the opinions 
of the emotionally stable students 
or of those who are under stress and 
tension. The first study attempted 
to determine the attitudes of the 
freshman students toward the various 
phases of the residence-hall program, 
and to see if there were any significant 
differences in personality traits be- 
tween the students who were the most 
critical and those who were the least 
critical of the program. 

The questionnaire used in the first 
study consisted of items dealing with 
the rules and regulations, the social 
program, the general policies of the 
residence-hall administration, and 
policies of the student government, 
as they appeared in the Boston Uni- 
versity Residence Hall Handbook. 
Other statements pertinent to the 
administration of the residence-hall 


1Reported by Dugald S. Arbuckle, Professor of 
Education, Boston University; Laura DuMars, 
Darien public schools; and Jane Bently, Boston 
University. 


program but not included in the 
handbook were worked out with the 
help of the head resident. Each of the 
36 statements in the questionnaire was 
followed by five descriptive words— 
necessary, reasonable, questionable, un- 
reasonable, unnecessary—and the stu- 
dent was asked toencircle the one which 
most nearly expressed her feelings.* 

Only 206 of the 369 freshman girls 
in the residence hall answered the 
questionnaire. The total scores on 
the questionnaires ranged from a +47 
toa —17. The fifty students whose 
questionnaires had the highest scores 
and the fifty who had the lowest 
scores were identified. On this basis 
the “‘acceptant group” had scores 
ranging from +30 to +48, while the 
“less acceptant group” had scores 
ranging from —17 to +14. Thirty- 
one of the fifty students with the 
highest scores and thirty-seven of the 
fifty students with the lowest scores 
responded to the invitation to take 
the Gordon Personal Profile and the 
Heston Personal Adjustment Inven- 
tory. The Gordon test gives scores 
in the areas of ascendancy, responsi- 
bility, emotional stability, and socia- 
bility; and the Heston test, in the 
areas of ascendancy, sociability, emo- 
tional stability, confidence, personal 
relations, and home satisfaction. 

In examining the answers of both 
groups cf students, it was noted that 
on some items there was a high degree 


2When compiling the findings the most acceptant 
term was assigned a value of +2, the next most 
acceptant a value of +1, and so on down to a value 
of —2 for the least acceptant term. 
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of acceptance or a general positive 
reaction; that is, two-thirds or more 
of both groups reacted positively. On 
some items there was a low degree of 
acceptance; that is, less than 40 per 
cent of both groups reacted positively. 

On still other items there was a wide 

discrepancy; that is, a discrepancy of 

more than 40 per cent between the 
degree of acceptance of both groups. 

The items on which there was a 
high degree of acceptance—in other 
words, items which seemed to be 
generally approved by the students— 
were: 

The freshman hours from Monday 
through Thursday are . 

A signed permission from your parents in 
regard to overnights and week ends 
away from the dormitory is .. . 

Standardization of procedure for failure 
to attend and comply with fire drill 
regulations is .. . 

The opportunity for the student who 
violates a dormitory regulation to 
report herself to her floor counselor and 
have the infraction handled in the 

If the student does not report herself 
after being asked to do so, is the 
procedure of turning her name in to the 
Student Government Association . . 

Quiet hours for study from 7:00 P.M. 
on are... 

Do you feel that associating with girls 
of another race, cultural background, 
and religion has broadened your under- 
standing of people .. . 

Do you feel that when you had occasion 
to talk with your floor counselor she 

However, there was not the same 

high degree of positive reaction 

toward the item which read: “Do 
you feel that when you had occasion 
to talk to your graduate counselor 
she was...” 

The items on which there was a 
low degree of acceptance—items 
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which were regarded negatively by 
both groups of students—were: 


Do you attend the occasional after-dinner 
coffees... 

Do you attend the Friday teas .. . 

Did you feel that the discussion group 
meetings that you attended were... . 

Are you an active member of a club, a 
sorority, or a religious activity .. . 


The items on which there was a 
wide discrepancy between the degree 
of acceptance by both groups, that is, 
a most marked and significant differ- 
ence between the two groups, were: 


The freshman hours on week end nights 

The standardization of procedure for 
violation of time regulations is . . . 

Regulations for dress concerning Sunday 
dinner are... 

Do you feel in general that the student 
government of the hall plays an active 
part in setting up policies and stand- 
ards... 

Do you extend invitations for the open 
house for friends, faculty teas, faculty 
adviser night, and parent week end... . 

Do you feel that the social program offers 
you opportunities to exercise your 
knowledge of social skills . . . 

Did you attend many _all-university 
functions as provided for in the student 
activities booklet . . . 

Did you participate in your specific 
school activities . . . 

Do you feel that your experience as a 
waitress was... 

Do you feel that sharing a room with a 
person of another religion is . . . 

Do you feel that sharing a room with a 
person of another cultural background 

These are the items, then, in which 

there was a sharp positive reaction 

from the “‘acceptant group,” and an 
equally sharp negative reaction from 
the “non-acceptant group.” 

An attempt was then made to 
determine the significance of any 
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differences between the test scores of 
the two groups. On the Gordon 
Personal Profile, there were no signifi- 
cant differences between the two 
groups on ascendancy, responsibility, 
and emotional stability. There was 
a significant difference, at the .05 
level of confidence, between the two 
groups on sociability. On the Heston 
Personal Adjustment Inventory there 
were no significant differences between 
the two groups on ascendancy, socia- 
bility, emotional stability, confidence, 
and personal relations. There was a 
significant difference, at the .o1 level 
of confidence, between the two groups 
on home satisfaction, the more 
acceptant group having the more 
positive score. The net result of 
this is hardly conclusive. The lack of 
significance of differences on the 
Heston “sociability” tends to offset 
the significance of the differences on 


the Gordon “sociability,” although the 
authors of the tests might say that 
the tests do not measure exactly the 
same thing, even though the same 
name is used. On the other hand, 
there is agreement on both tests that 


there is no significant difference 
between the two groups in the area 
of emotional stability. The only one 
where there would appear to be a 
significant difference between the two 
groups is home relations. 

This study indicates that among 
the girls in one of the freshman 
residence halls of Boston University 
there is a wide range of acceptance of 
the regulations and general rules 
of procedure, from almost complete 
acceptance to almost complete rejec- 
tion. There were 8 items describing 
rules and regulations which were 
accepted as reasonable or necessary by 
over two-thirds of the most non- 
acceptant group, and over 80 per cent 
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of the most acceptant group. These, 
then, would be the items which might 
be of least concern to the residence- 
hall staff. Four items were accepted 
as reasonable and necessary by less 
than 25 per cent of the most acceptant 
group, and less than 8 per cent of 
the non-acceptant group. These, 
then, were the items which might be 
looked at most critically by the 
residence-hall staff. 

On 11 items there was a wide 
discrepancy in acceptance by the 
two groups. In the acceptant group 
the degree of acceptance ranged from 
64 per cent to 87 per cent, whereas in 
the less acceptant group it ranged 
from 5 per cent to $1 per cent. The 
discrepancy between the degree of 
acceptance of both groups ranged 
from 40 per cent to 70 per cent. 
These, then, were the items where 
there was the greatest clash between 
the girls as to the extent of their 
acceptance or rejection, and thus the 
ones which might cause the most 
difficulty for the residence-hall staff. 

There is little evidence to support 
the opinion that the less acceptant 
group of girls will show more emo- 
tional disturbance and negative per- 
sonality traits. On the Gordon 
Personal Profile the more acceptant 
group showed a more positive score 
than the less acceptant group in 
the area of sociability, but in the 
same general area the scores on 
Heston Personal Adjustment Inven- 
tory showed no significant difference. 
The latter instrument, however, did 
tend to indicate a more positive home 
relationship among the more acceptant 
group than among the less acceptant 
group. 

In the second study, an attempt 
was made to discover whether there 
are any significant differences in the 
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changes which occur between com- 
muting students who reside at home 
and those students who reside in 
university dormitories. Most college 
administrators have accepted the con- 
cept of personnel advisers that a 
residence hall is more than a place 
where students eat and sleep, that 
it is a most important element in the 
educational experience of the student, 
and therefore warrants the attention 
of a professional staff of personnel 
workers. The time a student spends 
in a residence hall usually exceeds by 
far the time he spends in the class- 
room, and the learning that occurs 
in the residence hall may also far 
surpass that which occurs in the 
classroom. 

All the girls chosen for this pre- 
liminary study came from the School 
of Education of Boston University, 
and the number involved was reduced 
to a fairly small figure by the attempt 
to match them as to age, intelligence, 
socioeconomic background, and reli- 
gion. The two groups, twenty-seven 
non-resident and thirty-five resident 
girls, were given the Gordon Personal 
Profile and the Heston Personal 
Adjustment Inventory in September 
and again in April. Five of the 
original group of non-residents had 
withdrawn or were not available for 
the April test so the number of non- 
residents in the study was reduced 
to twenty-two. Differences between 
the September and April scores were 
obtained for each group. 

For the non-resident students, 
positive changes which were significant 
at the .og level of confidence took 
place in the areas of sociability, 
emotional stability, confidence, and 
personal relations, as measured by 
the Heston Personal Adjustment 
Inventory. On the Gordon test there 
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was a positive change in sociability 
which was significant at the .o1 level 
of confidence. The residence-hall stu- 
dents, on the other hand, showed 
significant changes at the .o¢ level of 
confidence, in the areas of confidence 
and home, on the Heston. There 
were no significant changes in the 
areas measured by the Gordon. 
Thus, on a very limited sampling 
more significant changes appeared in 
the students who did not live in 
residence halls than in those who did. 
It is interesting to note that a positive 
change in the “home satisfaction” 
area took place in the resident stu- 
dents, but not in the non-resident 
students. Also interesting is the fact 
that positive change in such areas as 
sociability and personal relations 
appeared in the non-resident students, 
but not among the resident students. 
These two areas are generally con- 
sidered to be of some concern to 
residence-hall personnel workers. 


Performance of Corresponda- 
ence-Study Students’ 
Evaluation of the effectiveness of 
correspondence study, especially as a 
means of obtaining colle. credit, 


presents a number of problems. 
Particularly is this true in subjects 
in which it is difficult to compare 
achievement under this method of 
study with that attained by students 
in regular classes. 

Such a comparison was possible 
when several sections of the intro- 
ductory course in psychology. on the 
University of Wisconsin campus were 
taught by the same instructor who 


1Reported by Dale W. Dysinger, formerly of the 
University Extension Division, University of Wis- 
consin, now of Psychological Service of Pittsburgh; 
and C. S. Bridgman, University Extension Division, 
University of Wisconsin. 
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prepared the correspondence course.? 
During the second semester, 1955, we 
obtained an achievement measure on 
resident students, taught by the same 
instructor and using the same text- 
book, by employing examination items 
which were included in the examination 
for the correspondence-study course. 
Thus it has been possible to compare 
achievement under the two methods 
of instruction with control of some of 
the variables which ordinarily would 
seriously limit the interpretation of 
such acomparison. The performance 
of the correspondence-study group 
did not differ from that of a campus 
group. 

Eighty-six multiple-choice questions 
from the final examination of the 
correspondence-study course were in- 
cluded on the final examination for the 
resident course. The final examina- 
tions of 41 correspondence-study stu- 
dents and 167 students in the regular 
course were rescored on these 86 
items. The following table presents 
the mean scores obtained by the two 
groups: 


Correspondence 
Study 
58.93 58.32 
11.03 12.37 

41 167 


Regular 


The difference between means is not 
significant (¢=0.29). Sixteen corre- 
spondence students took the course 
for University credit. The mean 


score of this group was 63.18. How- ° 


ever, the difference in favor of the 
correspondence students was not 
significant by ordinary standards 
(t=1.65; p=.10). 

In addition, information on item 
difficulty was obtained by noting the 


2The materials for the credit course in introduc- 
tory psychology used by the Extension Division 
were arranged by Frederick A. Mote, Chairman of 
the University Department of Psychology. His co- 
operation in this project is gratefully acknowledged. 
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number in each group who failed each 
question. The difficulty level of the 
items was similar for the two groups. 
An attempt was made to characterize 
the items that were more difficult for 
the correspondence-study students or 
more difficult for students in residence. 
No consistent pattern was discovered. 

It must be remembered that the 
groups differed not only in the way 
the material was presented, but also 
in age and reasons for taking the 
course. There was no control of the 
basic scholastic ability levels in the 
two groups. In addition, many who 
enroll for correspondence study do not 
complete the work and take the final 
examination. Thus, there is a selec- 
tive effect on the type of student who 
completes the course by correspond- 
ence, although experience indicates 
that many factors in addition to 
ability contribute to this selection. 

Because of the uncontrolled vari- 
ables, it is possible to conclude only 
that the achievement of the group 
completing the course by correspond- 
ence was equivalent to that of regular 
students. This is an interesting and 
valuable finding in its own right, but 
it leaves open the basic question of 
the relative effectiveness of the two 
methods of instruction, although it 
seems fair to suppose that the two 
methods cannot differ greatly in this 
regard, in view of the results. 


Teachers’ Understanding of 
Students’ Academic Ideals’ 


to be widespread 
acceptance of the idea that the good 


There seems 


teacher “‘understands students.” To 
“‘understand”’ the student means to 
have an accurate knowledge of his 


1Reported by William Schuhle, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Political Scierice, Manchester College. 


Standard deviation. 
Number.......... 
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basic attitudes and beliefs, together 
with some awareness of the social 
context in which the student developed 
prior to association with the teacher. 
Although such knowledge is pre- 
requisite to creative teaching and 
counseling at any educational level, it 
is especially important in an institu- 
tion in which a close relationship 
between teachers and students is 
possible and is encouraged. The 
assumption is that learning takes 
place best in an atmosphere in which 
the student is understood and accepted 
for what he is; the instructor is 
presumably better able to relate 
course material and the mode of 
instruction to the needs and aspira- 
tions of the individual student, and 
thus to speak to his condition more 
effectively. 

This is obviously not a simple 
matter, nor is it possible in every 
instance to have this knowledge; and 


yet it seems quite apparent that the 


counselor, classroom teacher, or 
adviser in extra-curricular activities 
has some obligation in this regard. 
Inadequate and inaccurate judgment 
of one student or of students in 
general may produce in the mind of 
the teacher a stereotyped picture of 
students which bears little resem- 
blance to the genuine article. For 
instance, if a teacher believes that all 
or most students are mainly interested 
in social affairs, when, as a matter of 
fact, this is not their main interest, 
the teacher’s bias may affect both his 
teaching and other personal relation- 
ships, with the teacher tending to 
overlook or discount the more serious 
endeavor of students. Or again, if 
teachers assume that students are 
simply “sports crazy,” when in reality 
they are not, the same danger of 
misinterpretation is present. It is 
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just possible that teachers who feel 
that they “know the student mind” 
do not really know it as well as they 
might. And it is no consolation to 
realize that probably students are 
often mistaken about the “teacher 
mind,” too; this fact may just com- 
pound the problems of communication. 

The purpose of this paper is to 
report findings which indicate that 
teachers may, and do, misjudge stu- 
dents’ beliefs. This report is taken 
from a study of basic attitudes and 
beliefs in a small college. While it 
should be regarded as a tentative 
finding, it is suggestive of the kind of 
analysis which could prove fruitful 
in any educational institution. It 
should be particularly useful for 
small colleges of the type analyzed 
in this study. Such institutions 
frequently emphasize the closeness of 
the teacher-student relationship, but 
the result of this investigation indi- 
cates that, unless care is taken, it is 
possible for this closeness to be more 
apparent than real. 

At the time of the study, there 
were two hundred students and 
twenty-four staff members (adminis- 
trators and teachers) in the group. 
The college is a four-year, liberal-arts 
institution affliated with a Protestant 
church. A total of 189 (168 students 
and 21 staff) members of the group 
(85 per cent) completed inventories of 
attitudes and beliefs regarding a 
variety of topics. One section of the 
inventories concerned itself with 
“academic ideals,” and this is the 
only section dealt with in this report. 

Of the total group participating, 
72 per cent were men. Two-thirds of 
the students were in their freshman 


*Schuhle, William. “Normative Homogeneity 
in a Social Group: a Measurement of Agreement 
and Understanding in a Small College.” 1955. 
On file in the library of the University of Minnesota. 
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or sophomore years. Single students 
outnumbered married ones nine to 
one, and the same ratio existed 
between non-veterans and veterans. 
Two-thirds of the students were from 
communities with populations of 
twenty-five thousand or less. Over 
four-fifths of them said that they 
were meeting some or all of their 
college expenses through their own 
efforts, and two-fifths said that they 
were meeting all of such costs. One- 
half were members of, or preferred, 
the church to which the college is 
related, and four-fifths were Protes- 
tant. Three-fifths of the faculty had 


served less than ten years in the 
college, while the remainder had been 
there ten or more years. Of the 
twenty-one staff members who com- 
pleted the inventories, thirteen were 
men. 

The portion of the inventories 


concerned with ‘“‘academic ideals” 
consisted of six items developed by 
Katz and Allport for analyzing stu- 
dent attitudes. Several statements 
in each item related to its central 
question, and students were asked to 
give the three most important and 
the three least important reasons or 
choices in each item. The six items 
sought individual answers to these 
questions: why the student came to 
college, why he remained in college, 
why he came to this particular 
college, what type of student he most 
admired, what type of student each 
would prefer to be, and what kinds of 
activities he considered most impor- 
tant in college.* Although the re- 
spondents were thus presented with 
a limited number of choices, the 


%Katz, Daniel, and Allport, Floyd Henry. Stu- 
dents’ Attitudes: a Report of the Syracuse University 
Reaction Study. Syracuse, New York: Craftsman 
Press, Inc., 1931, pp. 10, 18, 20, 70, 72, 24. 
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results do give a clue to students’ 
attitudes. Members of the staff were 
asked to predict the three most 
important and the three least impor- 
tant reasons or choices which they 
felt students at the college would 
select in each item. 

Total scores for each statement in 
the six items were computed by 
recording the rankings given by each 
student and adding them. The total 
raw scores in each item were then 
arranged so that the lowest scores 
ranked highest and the highest scores 
ranked lowest. This procedure gave 
a rank order of reasons or choices for 
each of the six items. The predictions 
of the staff were treated in the same 
way, so that the predicted ranking 
could be compared with the actual 
ranking. Furthermore, a prediction 
score was computed for each staff 
member. This was done by compar- 
ing his rankings with the students’ 
rankings in the six items, and adding 
up the differences. A perfect predic- 
tion score would be o, while a com- 
pletely imperfect score for six items 
would be 276. For example, if a 
staff member had a score of 69, this 
meant that he was 25 per cent 
incorrect, or 75 per cent correct, in 
his predictions. The percentage cor- 
rect was used as the prediction score. 

Staff prediction scores ranged from 
60 per cent to 75 per cent, with the 
median at 68 per cent. When the 
prediction scores of the staff as a 
whole on each of the six items were 
compared, it was found that the staff 
made its best prediction on Item 6 
(activities considered important) with 
a score of 72 per cent, and its poorest 
prediction on Item 5 (type of student 
one would prefer to be) with a score 
of 47 per cent. Item 2 (reasons for 
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remaining in college) had a score of 
69 per cent, and Items 1 (reasons for 
coming to college), 3 (reasons for 
coming to this college), and 4 (type 
of student most admired) each had a 
score of 68 per cent. 

The prediction abilities of the men 
and women on the staff were com- 
pared. There did not appear to be 
any conclusive difference between 
them, when average scores on each 
item were compared. Men had some- 
what better scores on Items 1 (reasons 
for coming to college), 2 (reasons for 
remaining in college), and 5 (type of 
student one would prefer to be), but 
there was little or no difference on 
the three remaining items. However, 
63 per cent of the women were at or 
below the median rank of total scores, 
while only 39 per cent of the men fell 
below this point. If this should be 
indicative of a real tendency, it might 
be interesting to know whether, since 
there are more men than women in 
this student body, men staff members 
have an advantage in understanding 
students. Also, the average predic- 
tion score for men was 69 per cent 
and for women, 65 per cent, showing 
men as slightly more accurate. 

Another comparison was made 
between staff members who had been 
on campus less than ten years and 
those who had been in the group for 
ten or more years. Because of the 
turnover of students and the varied 
teaching experience of staff members, 
this can give only a rough indication 
of the effect of long association on 
the ability to understand. The older 
staff members were somewhat more 
accurate on Item 1 (why students 
came to college), but there was little 
or no difference on other items. Only 
23 per cent of the older members 
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were at or below the median prediction 
score, while 60 per cent of the newer 
members were at or below this point. 

When the predicted rankings of the 
staff as a whole are compared with 
the actual rankings by students, 
several interesting differences appear. 
Only differences of three or more place 
rankings are considered in the table 
which follows: 


The staff predicted a /ower ranking (pref- 
erence) than students actually gave in 
the following areas: 
Difference 
in Rank 
Coming to college for self-improve- 
ment in culture and ideals. . 
Importance of community service 
activities 
Preferring to be capable scholar with 
little success in extra-curricular 
activities 
Importance of religious activities. . . . 
Importance of musical activities... . 
Admiration for industrious students. 


The staff predicted a higher ranking (pref- 
erence) than students actually gave in 
the following areas: 
Importance of fraternity or sorority 
activities 
Influence of friends in coming to 
college 
Influence of parents’ wishes in com- 
ing to college 
Influence of prestige of college edu- 
cation in coming to college 3 
Choice of athlete as type of student 
most admired 3 


The most striking misjudgments of 
staff members are in regard to self- 
improvement as a reason for coming 
to college and the importance of 


fraternity or sorority activities. 
Especially in the latter case is it 
evident that staff members attribute 
to students a concern for such 
activities which students (if we assume 
that their answers were honest) appar- 
ently do not have. 

The findings and implications of 
this study are subject to limitations 
which demand caution in the use of 
the results. The size of the sample, 

[Continued on page 408) 


Tae Twenty-second Educational Con- 
ference jointly sponsored by the Edu- 
cational Records Bureau and the 
American Council on Education will 
be held on October 31 and November 1 
in the Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 
The program arranged about the 
theme, ‘“‘Long-range Planning for 
Education,” will include discussion of 
such topics as changing values and 
attitudes on the campus, institutional 
problems in long-range planning, and 
planning to assure reading skill of all 
students. 
Among the speakers are: 


Dean Edward W. Barrett, School of 
Journalism, Columbia University 

E. Francis Bowditch, Special Adviser to 
the President, Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology 

President James H. Case, Jr., Bard 
College 

Provost Mason Welch Gross, Rutgers 
University 

Devereux C. Josephs, Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Education 
beyond the High School 

Francis Parkman, Executive Secretary, 
National Council of Independent 
Schools 


Cioser relations between public- 
school systems and private univer- 
sities to strengthen policies and pro- 
grams in American education are the 
aim of a new program announced 
jointly by the Graduate School of 
Education of Harvard University and 


the school systems of Concord, 
Lexington, and Newton, Massachu- 
setts. The project was made possible 


by a grant of $200,000 from the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education. 
It will be co-ordinated by a board 
including the superintendents of the 
three school systems and representa- 
tives of the Harvard faculty. The 
school committees of the three com- 
munities, in a joint meeting, expressed 
their support of the program. 


A career advertisement which 
originally appeared in national maga- 
zines has been issued as an eight-page 
leaflet entitled Should You Be a 
Librarian? It is one of a continuing 
series on career opportunities prepared 
and distributed by the New York Life 
Insurance Company as a part of its 
public-service program. Copies are 
available from the Public Relations 
Department. 


A crant of $34,700 for three years 
has been made by the Fund for the 
Advancement of Education to Antioch 
College for its Antioch Education 
Abroad program, which begins this 
fall. The grant will be used ‘to 
supplement the college’s budget for 
the program during the first: three 
experimental years, with the _ belief 
that the program will be self-support- 
ing at the end of that time. A 
portion of the grant will go for 
scholarship funds with the under- 
standing that the college’s general 
funds for scholarship will be available 
to students abroad on equal terms 
with students in residence. 

About sixty students will participate 
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in the program this fall, ten of them 
part time. Centers of study will be 
principally in the Scandinavian folk 
schools and the University of Besancon 
in France. 


A new graduate program in sanitary 
engineering will be offered by the 
Department of Civil Engineering of 
the University of Cincinnati. With 
Cincinnati rapidly becoming a world 
center for sanitary-engineering re- 
search, an unusual opportunity for 
graduate study in this field is being 
offered. Joining with the Depart- 
ment, the Institute of Industrial 
Health, and the Kettering Labora- 
tory, all of the University, are the 
local Robert A. Taft Sanitary Engi- 
neering Center (national research 
laboratory of the United States Public 
Health Service), and the local Ohio 
River Valley Water Sanitation Com- 
mission. Graduate students in the 
course will have the opportunity of 
working with these and other co- 
operating agencies, such as the Uni- 
versity’s Tanners Council Research 
Laboratory and the City of Cincin- 
nati’s division of sewage treatment. 
Engineers and scientists from these 
organizations will assist the University 
in formulating and staffing courses. 
The new program will be open to 
full-time or part-time students in both 
the day and evening units of the 
University; it leads to a Master of 
Science degree in sanitary engineering. 


A TOTAL of $856,000 will be con- 
tributed by Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany, Inc., to further education in the 
United States in the academic year 
1957-58. The major portion of the 
contribution, $650,000, will be in 
direct grants to universities and col- 
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leges as part of the company’s con- 
tinuing program of assistance. It 
will be distributed as follows: 


Fellowships and, scholar- 
ships 

Research grants of var- 

Professorships 

Miscellaneous grants. . . 

Privately supported lib- 
eral-arts colleges 


$186,500 


This last $150,000, which duplicates 
the 1956 contribution to these institu- 
tions, will be distributed through the 
Association of American Colleges and 
through two Socony Mobil affiliates, 
Magnolia Petroleum Company in the 
Southwest and General Petroleum 
Corporation in the Far West. Con- 
tributions to schools or individuals do 
not in any way obligate the recipients 
to the donor company. 


Tae Educational Testing Service is 
offering for 1958—sg its eleventh series 
of research fellowships in psycho- 
metrics leading to the Ph.D. degree 
at Princeton University. The two 
fellowships, which are open to 
men who are acceptable to the 
Graduate School of the University, 
each carry a stipend of $2,650 a year 
and are normally renewable. Fellows 
will be engaged in part-time research 
in the general area of psychological 
measurement at the offices of the 
Educational Testing Service and will, 
in addition, carry a normal program 
of studies in the Graduate School. 
Suitable undergraduate preparation 
may consist either of a major in 
psychology with supporting work in 
mathematics, or a major in mathe- 
matics together with some work in 
psychology. However, in choosing 


fellows, primary emphasis is given to 


181,000 

43,000 

89,500 

$150,000 
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superior scholastic attainment and 
demonstrated research ability rather 
than to specific course preparation. 
The closing date for completing 
applications is January 3, 1958. In- 
formation and application blanks may 
be obtained from the Director of 
Psychometric Fellowship Program, 
Educational Testing Service, 20 
Nassau Street, Princeton, New Jersey. 


The Fund for Adult Education -has 
granted $160,000 to University Col- 
lege of the University of Chicago to 
finance a two-year self-study of its 
work in adult education. The research 
will examine the activities of the 
downtown center at 19 South LaSalle 
Street which developed from the ear- 
liest experiments of the University 
in evening classes for adults. The 
terms of the grant provide for investi- 
gation of the “aims and intentions” 
of this downtown center, ‘“‘the content 
of its offerings, the nature of its 
students, the varieties of teaching 
methods practiced.” Provision is also 
made for study of self-support for 
liberal adult education and ways in 
which such support can be achieved. 

The results of the study will be 
made available to other institutions 
engaged in similar services. Dean 
Maurice F. X. Donohue of University 
College has said that an estimated 
thirty-five million Americans will 
participate in adult-education activi- 
ties this year, evidence of the tremen- 
dous growth of adult education: 
“With this grant we hope to accom- 
plish some pioneering research that 
will help not only University College 
but all other organizations concerned 
with educational programs at the 
adult level.” 

The University of Chicago was first 
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in the nation (1898) to hold off- 
campus evening classes leading toward 
a college degree. Later, the down- 
town center launched the well-known 
adult study programs in great books, 
world politics, and union education. 
University College is also credited 
with major contributions to the 
growth of educational radio and 
television broadcasting, public evening 
lectures by University professors, and 
other activities which are now a part 
of the nation’s pattern of education. 
One of the most interesting special 
developments, according to Dean 
Donohue, has been the Basic Program 
of Liberal Education for Adults. This 
intensive four-year program of general 
education in the ancient and modern 
classics of Western thought was begun 
in 1946. Although there are no 
formal academic requirements for 
enrollment, it is equivalent in many 
respects to college undergraduate 
work. The studies are adapted to 
the needs of mature adults and 
consist of discussion-group classes, 
writing assignments, and individual 
conferences in the humanities, social 
sciences, and natural sciences. 


Forry-rour American women and 
eight women from abroad have been 
awarded fellowships for 1957-58 by 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. The forty-four national 
fellowships included one of $4,000, 
two of $3,500, six of $3,000, thirteen 
of $2,500, and twenty-two of $2,000. 
The eight international fellowships 
were for $2,000 each. Sixteen of the 
fifty-two awards went to post- 
doctoral candidates. These grants 
total $121,500. The youngest fellow 
is twenty-one; the oldest fifty-eight. 
More than two-thirds of the group 
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are thirty-five or younger. Several 
of the fellows are married and have 
several children. The studies range 
from original experiments in the 
natural sciences to research in the fine 
arts. Among the fields of study are 
anthropology, archaeology, architec- 
ture, biology, dance, education, ge- 
netics, languages and literatures 
(modern and ancient), linguistics, 
mathematics, music, paleontology, 
philosophy, physics, and psychology. 


A COMPREHENSIVE study of char- 
acter development in education will be 
initiated this fall by the American 
Council on Education. The study 
which will be completed this year 
will be directed by Edward D. Eddy, 
Jr., Vice-President and Provost of the 
University of New Hampshire. It 
is being financed by the Calkins 
Foundation. 


Grants totaling almost $500,000 
were recently announced by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Northwestern University received a 
grant of $156,000 for a three-year 


study of educational psychology. 
Faculty mefnbers of the school of 
education and the department of 
psychology will work together to 
develop new undergraduate and grad- 
uate courses, which will include more 
knowledge of basic research on human 
behavior than is provided in the 
usual teacher-training curriculum. 
The group will also outline a program 
of needed research in the field. Part 
of the funds will be used for the 
training of graduate students. Other 
grants included: $55,000 to the Na- 
tional Education Association for a 
conference on gifted students, $36,000 
to Illinois Institute of Technology for 
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the development of a new approach 
to mathematics teaching, and $66,000 
to the University of Maryland for 
developing an experimental program 
of mathematics for the junior high 
school. 


More than forty thousand foreign 
students representing 136 countries 
came to the United States to study 
during the 1956-57 academic year, 
according to a detailed study on 
educational exchange released by the 
Institute of International Education. 
This is the largest number ever 
reported. Almost one-third (31 per 
cent) were from the Far East, indicat- 
ing the intense struggle of these Asian 
nations for a higher standard of living 
through better education. More than 
one-fifth (22.4 per cent) were from 
Latin-American countries. Canada 
sent the largest number (5,379), 
followed by China (3,055), and Korea 
(2,307). 

The study also revealed that more 
United States schools are opening 
their doors to foreign scholars. Every 
state had foreign students enrolled 
in its colleges and universities last 
year, although more than two-thirds 
of the foreign students were concen- 
trated in the schools of ten states and 
the District of Columbia. The states 
were New York, California, Michigan, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, Pennsylvania, 
Texas, Ohio, Indiana, and Minnesota. 


Eucartionat projects based on the 
curriculum developed by the Com- 
mission on American Citizenship of 
the Catholic University of America 
have recently been established in 
Germany, Italy, and Brazil. Trans- 
lations and adaptations of this cur- 
riculum, Guiding Growth in Christian 
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Social Living, and of the Faith and 
Freedom Readers based upon it are 
being put into use in schools in these 
countries. 


A rour-vear grant of $166,050 has 
been made by the Fund for Adult 
Education to Antioch College, for 
developing a “center for continuing 
community education.” The program 
for which the grant was made will 
include the further development of 
several projects already under way, 
such as the Antioch Adult Center 
and the program for continuing educa- 
tion for alumni initiated this year in 
Cleveland and Washington, D.C. 
New facets will be the exploration of 
residential education for groups, in- 
cluding family groups, through the 
use of the college’s Outdoor Education 
Center; education by radio using the 
new FM college station to be installed 
in the fall; research into attitudes and 
teaching techniques among elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school children 
to encourage the concept of education 
as a continuing, lifetime project; and 
the training of leadership for adult 
education. 

The leadership training will be 
twofold. It will include the selection 
and training of adults in the com- 
munity who have valuable knowledge 
and skills. It will also emphasize the 
encouragement and training of 
Antioch students, through the work- 
study program, for leadership in the 
field of continuing education. 


A new program to expand liberal- 
arts education for the adults of 
Southern California is being planned 
by the University of California. The 


Fund for Adult Education has 
approved a grant of $250,000 to help 
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finance the project for its first three 
and one-half years. A new liberal-arts 
department will be established in the 
University Extension to administer 
the program. This department will 
work in close co-operation with the 
faculties of the southern campuses of 
the University. 


Pans to limit the Selective Service 
College Qualification Tests to one 
test in the current school year instead 
of three as in the past have been 
announced by Lt. General Lewis B. 
Hershey, Director of Selective Service. 
The student’s scores on the tests and 
his class standing are criteria used by 
a local board in the consideration of 
a request for deferment from induction 
in order to continue his studies— 
undergraduate or graduate. The 
single test planned probably will be 
held in the spring. 


A senrtes of work-learn programs for 
business-education teachers is being 
conducted by the Department of 
Business Education of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. The 
teachers, from small cities and rural 
communities in various parts of the 
country, hold full-time office jobs as 
stenographers, typists, and clerks 
during the day and attend a graduate 
seminar on better business teaching 
two nights a week at Teachers College. 
The purpose of the programs is to 
make the teaching of business subjects 
more realistic by giving these teachers 
firsthand paid experience in offices 
and to help them meet the high cost 
of advanced education with temporary 
office jobs. Two four-weeks sessions 
were held last summer and two more 
will be held during the current 
academic year. 


-Editorial‘Comments - 


A Notable Program for the 
Improvement of Teaching 


NE of the more noteworthy 
() current projects for the 

improvement of college teach- 
ing is the Danforth Teacher Study 
Grant Program. It is one of a 
number of philanthropic enterprises 
of the Danforth Foundation. It is 
based on the belief that one of the 
major problems facing many college 
and university teachers is that of 
finding the financial means of com- 
pleting their doctoral studies. 

Each year the Foundation invites 
all accredited colleges in the United 
States to nominate, by October 15, 
candidates for the study grants. 
(Institutions with enrollments of two 
thousand or fewer are invited to 
nominate one teacher; those of two 
thousand to four thousand, two teach- 
ers; and more than four thousand, 
three teachers.) To be eligible, the 
nominee must be between the ages of 
twenty-five and forty, have had at 
least one year of successful graduate 
study, and three years of teaching 
experience, two of them on the 
collegiate level. 

Upon receipt of the nominations, 
the Foundation sends an application 
blank to each person nominated and 
requests that the application be filed 
by November 15. Several hundred 
applications are received each year. 
A Reading Committee, composed of 
college teachers and administrators 
and the staff of the Foundation, 
select for interview approximately 
half of those applying. The Advisory 
Council on the Danforth Study 


Grants, a group of educators serving 
in rotation, then chooses from fifty 
to seventy of the persons interviewed. 
Selections are made on the basis of 
“potential excellence as teachers, out- 
standing academic ability, personality 
congenial to the classroom, and in- 
tegrity and character, including seri- 
ous inquiry within the Judaeo- 
Christian tradition.” Applicants 
“with deep rootage in some non- 
Christian faith, and willing to partici- 
pate actively in a predominantly 
Christian program” are given equal 
consideration with the others. 

A person appointed receives half 
of his regular salary for the academic 
year plus one-sixth of his salary for 
each dependent up to a total of his 
full salary, but not to exceed $4,600. 
The minimum grant is $2,100. This 
grant is in addition to the tuition and 
fees at the university where the 
recipient will do his year of graduate 
study. 

Unlike any other fellowship or 
grant program known to the writer, 
the Danforth program provides for a 
professional meeting of those receiving 
grants. Grantees and their wives 
and husbands attend the Conference 
of Danforth Teachers, which is held 
at Camp Miniwanca, Michigan, for 
one week in August prior to the year 
of graduate study. The purpose of 
the conference is to promote fellow- 
ship among the grantees and to 
“focus attention on the problems of 
the Christian teacher and the methods 
of increasing his total effectiveness.” 

Since the Danforth program was 
inaugurated in 1954, 169 teachers 
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from 138 colleges and universities 
have participated. Of these, 69 were 
on the faculties of state universities 
and 100 were in private and denomi- 
national institutions. All major aca- 
demic disciplines have been repre- 
sented among the appointees, with 
English, music, art, sociology, history, 
and speech having the largest num- 
bers. The teachers have selected 
forty-nine different universities for 
their graduate study. Seventeen have 
gone to Columbia, 10 to Minnesota, 
8 each to Stanford and Harvard, 7 to 
Chicago, 6 each to Indiana and Ohio 
State, and smaller numbers to others. 

A number of features of this 
project are worthy of special com- 
mendation. The careful selection, in 
which the candidates’ own institu- 
tions, the staff of the Foundation, and 
special consultants participate, is note- 
worthy. The fact that the grants 


are open only to persons with three or 
more years of teaching experience is 


important for two reasons. In the 
first place, the only sure way to learn 
whether a person has a gift for 
teaching is for him to try it. A 
faculty member with three years’ 
teaching experience who is nominated 
for a Danforth grant is pretty sure to 
have such a gift and to develop into 
an outstanding teacher. In the second 
place, graduate study following teach- 
ing experience is likely to be much 
more effective in developing teaching 
competence than study prior to the 
experience. The week-long confer- 
ence preceding the year of graduate 
study has obvious values for the 
development of good persons and 
effective teachers. 

We can be sure that the Danforth 
Teacher Study Grant Program is 
making an important contribution to 
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the improvement of college teaching. 
We need many more programs directed 
to this end that are as intelligently 
conceived as this one is. 


R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor: 


A recent issue of the JourNAL OF 
HicuHer Epucation carried an article by 
W. Hugh Stickler entitled “Whence and 
Whither Higher Education.”" In it Mr. 
Stickler argued that (1) general education 
is spreading and (2) that general educa- 
tion is a good thing. 

He supported his thesis by quoting the 
comments of a number of college and 
university presidents and deans. The 
opportunity to gainsay so many distin- 
guished educators is one that I find 
irresistible. 

It is my own view that general educa- 
tion is not spreading and that its influence 
is not benign. 

What makes the whole issue somewhat 
confusing is that Mr. Stickler nowhere 
states what general education is and his 
respondents fail, likewise, to make clear 
exactly what it is that they are extolling. 
To some commentators general education 
means “inducing students to think”; to 
some it means a curriculum that is 
“student-centered” rather than “subject- 
centered” (jargon); to others it is 
“characterized by an interdisciplinary, 
integrative emphasis.” Another ques- 
tionnaire answerer believes that general 
education carries us, borne lightly up- 
ward, from “partial, fragmented views 
to a world of wholes,” whatever kind of 
world that may be, while still another 
sees it as “a concern for principle rather 
than fact.” In addition, as one might 
have anticipated, I suppose, it is designed 
to prepare students for “international 
understanding and world citizenship.” 

In other words it is the latest educa- 
tional arcanum, the universal 
panacea. 

XXVIII (April, 1957), pp. 195-201, 235-36. 
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It is, in fact, a Trojan horse in whose 
wooden bowels lie a host of educational 
theorists ready, once they have been 
drawn within the walls of academe, to 
seize the city and drive the traditionalists, 
the harried defenders of “disciplines,” 
into the desert. 

Disregarding for a moment the ques- 
tion of whether a phrase that means so 
much can in fact mean anything, we 
might attempt the definition that Mr. 
Stickler does not give us (perhaps on the 
grounds that we should know it anyway). 

The general-education “movement” 
may be said to have risen, at least in part, 
as a protest against the shortcomings of 
the elective system. It was argued that 
the excessive specialization that had 
followed from the proliferation of fields 
within the university and college had 
left most college graduates with an 
inadequate knowledge of the great cultural 
and intellectual traditions of the Western 
world. The most commonly accepted 
tenet of general education was, thus, that 
every undergraduate should, in addition 
to the specialized courses of his major, be 
required to take certain basic courses 
covering the arts, sciences (physical and 
social), and the humanities so that he 
might have an acquaintance, however 
slight, with the broader aspects of his 
cultural heritage and might thus approach 
more closely the ideal of an educated 
man. This position has been generally 
accepted by American colleges and uni- 
versities. 

But the true believers among the 
general educationists have pressed on, 
devising numerous courses in which 
efforts are made to relate vast amounts 
of general material in ways that are 
“meaningful for the student.”” It is this 
latter type of general education that I 
take it Mr. Stickler views as the hope 
of the academic world. 

It seems to me that several observa- 
tions might be made about this kind of 
general education. If general education 
means that the student is exposed to a 
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broad, varied, wise, and humane learning 
experience where he is directly “engaged” 
and deeply involved, we are all, I am 
sure, ready to proclaim ourselves its 
advocates. The difficulty comes when 
we try to say what all of this means 
programmatically; when we try to institu- 
tionalize this noble objective. General 
education such as we have already 
described takes place when a person who 
embodies the qualities that we are 
concerned with trying to transmit 
addresses himself to students. Such 
individuals are, unhappily, rare in the 
academic world, and where they exist at 
all, we are apt to find them, not wallowing 
in some interdisciplinary quagmire, but 
pursuing with passion and intelligence 
what is often a quite limited problem in a 
narrow field of specialization. They are, 
to be sure, trying to bring to bear on the 
subject with which they are preoccupied 
all that they have experienced of the 
world in time, all that they have thought 
and felt and learned. They may teach 
a course on Proust, or on an obscure 
seventeenth-century metaphysical poet, 
or on the Italian Risorgimento. They 
may cover one life or one year, the 
structure of the atom, or the age of the 
universe. Their minds, however, are like 
prisms which, catching all light, draw 
it to a focus in one narrow subject. This 
is general education. And one is tempted 
to say that it is the only general education. 

But there is, of course, another 
(speaking of college curriculums). This 
takes place when such a teacher, mature 
and wise, his mind honed to a bright 
sharpness by long struggles with the 
intractable material of his special dis- 
cipline, is drawn for a time away from 
his immediate concerns to range over a 
wide area of knowledge, not wholly 
unrelated to his own “‘field.”” Then, if 
such a man is a skillful lecturer, has a 
talent for synthesis and generalization, 
humor, and the gift of irony, he may, in 
this instance also, give his students a 
“general education.” 
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Of the two types of general education 
the first is clearly preferable and more 
generally attainable. But since the 
present fashion is  general-education 
courses of the more pretentious formal 
type which set out to relate, to integrate, 
to “‘interdisciplinariate,” to offer “a 
world of wholes” in place of a lot of 
admittedly grubby facts, why we must 
make shift as best we can. And this 
means that we must dragoon a number of 
unhappy specialists to serve as guides on 
our intellectual Cook’s tours through the 
ages and through the arts. 

The specialists are products, for the 
most part, of a graduate-school system 
designed to turn out competent tech- 
nicians in limited fields, a system by 
its very organization hostile to the 
broader cultivation of the mind. The 
harassed instructor who has been driven 
mercilessly all of his academic life to 
acquire more and more knowledge about 
less and less, is suddenly charged with 
responsibility for five major civilizations 
and twenty-five national histories, or for 
a baker’s dozen of the world’s greatest 
ideas, or poets, or heaven only knows 
what. But of course in a properly run 
institution he can depend on “well- 
defined objectives, good syllabuses,” 
audio-visual aids, and Crane Brinton. 
Thus armed there is no monster too 
formidable for our pedagogue, no intel- 
lectual thicket that he cannot penetrate, 
no cavern of uncertainty that he cannot 
illuminate with his slide projector. 

But this is all half-baked and so must 
the student be. He, poor fellow, when 
quizzed and interviewed, responds encour- 
agingly, anxious to please and genuinely 
convinced that he has mastered the 
“whole” meaning of this or that, undis- 
tracted by facts. Secondhand theories 
taught with bland self-assurance—this is 
the perfect formula for turning out 
illiterates. 

Recently a colleague of mine was 
approached by a professor from another 
institution who inquired how she taught 
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her course in the History of Art. “I 
am scheduled to teach such a course next 
year,” he told her. “What are your 
methods?” When my colleague, learning 
that her interrogator had no formal 
training or background in art or art 
history, expressed surprise at his under- 
taking such an assignment, she was 
rebuked. “I am a teacher,” the gentle- 
man announced, “and I feel that I can 
teach any subject once I have mastered 
the teaching methods.” 

This poor man must, of course, be 
taken as a sport, albeit rather an ominous 
one, but he doubtless thought of himself 
as student- rather than subject-centered, 
fighting on the academic frontier against 
those forces of reaction who continue to 
talk of content and training as though 
they mattered. 

The champions of general education 
who, perhaps fortunately, do not seem to 
be required to agree what it is, may well 
answer, and truly answer that it is the 
fault of the traditionalists that most of 
our college professors do not have the 
breadth of knowledge and general cultiva- 
tion to teach courses such as_ they 
advocate. Quite so. The graduate pro- 
grams of the great majority of our uni- 
versities are deplorable—rigid, outdated, 
mentally and spiritually enervating intel- 
lectual obstacle courses in which persist- 
ence is more often rewarded than excel- 
lence. Furthermore they are not likely 
to be soon reformed. 

Thus it seems a wan hope that, in 
Mr. Stickler’s article, anticipates “the 
development of a faculty adequately 
prepared by experience (What kind? one 
might ask) or training to teach” in such 
programs, or that foresees the appearance 
of professors who “will have the foresight, 
understanding, forebearance, creativeness, 
co-operativeness, and freedom”’ to carry 
forward the banner of general education. 
(Perhaps it is unfair to note that 
“knowledge” is not included among the 
requirements for such teachers.) 


[Continued on page 408) 
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More than the History of a 
Department 


A History or THE Facutty oF 
Science, Cotumsia University, dy 
R. Gordon Hoxie (Part I); Sally Falk 
Moore, Joseph Dorfman, Richard Hof- 
stadter, Theodore W. Andersson, Jr., 
John D. Millett, Seymour Martin 
Lipset (Part II). New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1955. x+326 pp. 
(The Bicentennial History of Columbia 
University). $4.50. 

As the first graduate faculty of the 
political and social sciences in the United 
States, the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia has exerted a widespread 
influence on American education, both 
collegiate and graduate—an influence 
which, incidentally, did not spread its 
usage institutional nomenclature. 
Moreover, the establishment of the 
Faculty introduced graduate instruction 
at Columbia and set in motion events 
that brought the conversion of a college 
into a great university. These facts give 
this one of the nineteen volumes of the 
Bicentennial History of Columbia Uni- 
versity a special interest for students of 
higher education in the United States as 
well as for those concerned with the 
development of Columbia itself. 

The division of labor in the preparation 
of the history left by far the most exciting 
assignment to Mr. Hoxie.” In the first 
half of the book he traces the origins of 
the Faculty, records the vicissitudes met 
in its firm establishment within the 
University, and appraises broadly its 
achievements. As the biographer of 
John W. Burgess, the founder of the 
Faculty, Mr. Hoxie was especially well 
equipped to undertake the general analy- 
sis. His broad survey is followed by 
chapters dealing individually with the 
departments that make up the Faculty. 
These chapters provide for each depart- 
ment a chronology of the principal events 
in its development, brief biographies of 
the personnel of the department, and 
usually an estimate of the contribution 


and place of the department in its 
discipline as a whole. The departmental 
chapters have been written, not by the 
elder statesmen of the departments, but 
by men old enough to give the elder 
statesmen their due yet young enough 
to retain a touch of discreet irreverence. 

While Mr. Hoxie and his associates have 
written an official history, they have had 
sufficient candor and perspective to give 
their account a value beyond that of 
a simple record of a significant episode in 
the development of American higher 
education. Mr. Hoxie’s part of the 
story in particular is shot through with 
insights into the process of growth and 
adaptation of academic institutions. 
Competition between graduate and under- 
graduate interests, problems in the care 
and nurture of trustees, the troubles of 
presidents with deans and vice versa, the 
vexing relations of department heads and 
deans, and the rivalries of professional 
and nonprofessional schools, all find 
exemplification in these pages without 
excessive strain in peering between the 
lines. Academic politicians—and states- 
men—could well peruse and meditate 
prayerfully over ie moments of folly 
and of greatness of academic man 
recorded here. 

V. O. Key, Jr. 


Harvard University 


Two Thought-Provoking Books 


Tue University, THE CITIZEN, AND 
Wor tp Arrairs, dy Cyril O. Houle and 
Charles A. Nelson. Washington, D. C.: 
American Council on Education, 1956. 
xvi+179 pp. (Studies in Universities 
and World Affairs). $3.00. 

American Lire as Epucation 
1n Wor.tp Out.Look, dy Howard E. 
Wilson. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1956. xviit+ 
195 pp. (Studies in Universities and 
World Affairs). $3.50. 

These two small books are the most 
recent in the series, “Studies in Uni- 
versities and World Affairs,” prepared 
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for the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace and published by the 
American Council on Education. Prob- 
ably few publications dealing with current 
issues have had more thorough and 
comprehensive undergirding of research 
and consultation of experts than the eight 
volumes which comprise this series. The 
initial studies begun in 1951 among 
faculties of eight selected institutions of 
higher education were reported in the first 
volume, Universities and World Affairs 
(1951). 

This first report led to thirteen regional 
conferences involving faculty and admin- 
istrative officers from more than three 
hundred colleges and universities. In 
turn these conferences resulted in the 
completion of sixty additional institu- 
tional self-studies between 1952 and 1955. 
All of these studies focused solely on the 
university’s role in education for world 
affairs. 

Beyond the wealth of materials pro- 
vided by the institutional self-studies, the 
authors of the two volumes reviewed here 
pursued far-ranging inquiries and con- 
sultations in the specialized fields assigned 
them. Houle and Nelson also sub- 
mitted their early drafts to the rigorous 
scrutiny of leaders in adult education and 
specialists in foreign affairs at two 
national conferences—one sponsored by 
the National University Extension Asso- 
ciation and the University of Minnesota 
and the other by the Association of 
University Evening Colleges. 

The University, the Citizen, and World 
Affairs deals with the university’s respon- 
sibility to provide for adults oppor- 
tunities for education in world affairs, 
both in its degree programs and its 
informal offerings. American College Life 
as Education in World Outlook is con- 
cerned with the use of campus life as an 
opportunity for education in world affairs. 

Both volumes reach well beyond world- 
affairs education. Houle and Nelson 
state frankly that this is their intent: 
“The discussion of world affairs education 
in these pages, therefore, suggests—and 
is intended to suggest—how those who 
administer other programs of University 
adult education may think about and 
discharge their responsibilities” (page 6). 
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This reviewer would go further and 
suggest that a// adult educators, whether 
within or without the university, will find 
this book of value. In fulfilling this 
objective, the book becomes in a sense a 
““handbook”’ for adult educators. 

Wilson does not state the point so 
clearly, perhaps, but the thoughtful 
reader will readily make his own applica- 
tion to areas other than world affairs. 

After cogently describing some of the 
major tasks of the adult educator, Houle 
and Nelson analyze carefully the relation- 
ships between public opinion and the 
conduct of world affairs, and delineate 
the rdle which they believe the university 
has in influencing those relationships (see 
Chapter 4). 

After a chapter describing briefly the 
various types of present university pto- 
grams in world-affairs education for 
adults, the authors focus attention on 
“the nature of the audience” of adults. 
Here are ideas for every adult educator, 
for it is not only in world-affairs education 
that the university must develop the 
skills and programs to serve “the in- 
attentive citizen, the attentive, the 
actively concerned and the specialist.” 
Each of these four “audiences” is care- 
fully identified and analyzed in a manner 
which every adult educator should use in 
studying his potential c/ientéle. Specific 
suggestions are then made as to ways and 
means to meet the varying needs of the 
four audiences. These te chapters 


alone are worth the price of the book. 
The final chapter is one of summary 
and restatement of goals, means, deter- 
rents, and principles defining the distinc- 
tive function of the university in world- 


affairs education. This is a very stimu- 
lating book. 

Mr. Wilson’s fine book is a thoughtful 
and penetrating study of the potentiality 
of the “extra-curriculum”’ as an impor- 
tant educative force in world affairs. On 
a larger scale he is deeply concerned that 
“there is an unfortunate dichotomy in 
the life of college students—a bifurcation 
in the college itself which has serious 
repercussions in every phase of higher 
education” (page 1). His first chapter 
traces quickly the development of this 
disunity and fragmentation in American 
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college life. This chapter alone should 
stimulate serious thinking among college 
teachers and administrators not only 
about education for world affairs but 
about their total educational responsi- 
bility. 

More specifically, of course, Mr. Wilson 
deals with ways and means of integrating 
the classroom and the “extra-curriculum” 
into a unified and unifying learning 
experience in world affairs. In a major 
sense this is an “idea” book, for it is 
full of examples of how this integration 
is taking place on many campuses. 

One chapter is devoted to physical 
facilities available for informal education 
about world affairs. It describes the 
contributions which can be made through 
international houses, nationality houses 
and rooms, college unions, the libraries, 
religious centers, and communication 
agencies (radio and television). He points 
out the possibilities of much greater 
utilization of members of the college 
community—faculty and students—who 
not only have knowledge and skills, but 
who are eager to be invited to share their 
knowledge. 

Another chapter describes many types 
of student activities and organizations 
which provide successful patterns of 
world-affairs education. Here almost 
every college can find workable ideas. 
Ways and means of capitalizing on the 
increasing amount of student travel 
abroad is dealt with in considerable detail. 

It is the final chapter, however, which 
again emphasizes his major theme that 


. many of the non-class activities in 
college life are intellectually and aesthetically 
legitimate as well as challenging, and that, by 
taking thought, their importance may be 
enhanced to the benefit of higher education. 
Indeed, the traditional functions of the college 
and university cannot be adequately served 
in our kind of society except as worthy 
activities are cultivated on the campus 
(page 186). 


At a time when a common image of 
college student activities is one of 
fraternity hazing, junior proms, panty 
raids, and athletic spectacles, a study 
such as this one is of especial value. For 
the harassed dean of students particu- 
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larly—but also for appropriate academic 
departments—the book is full of workable 
ideas for guiding the “extra-curriculum”’ 
energies of students into constructive 
channels. Student leaders concerned with 
guiding students to lifelong interests 
will find reinforcement for their hopes 
and specific descriptions of many kinds 
of worth-while and educative extra- 
curricular experiences. 

Lesuie E. Brown 

Cleveland College, 

Western Reserve University 


Original and Suggestive 


Our Cutrurat Heritace, by Theodore 
Meyer Greene. Houston, Texas: 
Elsevier Press, Inc., 1956. xii+257 pp. 
(Rockwell Lectures on Religion, Rice 
Institute of Liberal and Technical 
Learning). 

The intent of this book is stated by the 
author in these terms: 


. to define, as clearly and simply as 
possible, the vital essence of our Western 
tradition, to try to make explicit our implicit 
common faith, and to explore . . . the ways 
in which we can revitalize this faith and make 
it more effective in our society and in our 
daily lives. . . . All I want to do is to try 
to put into familiar words what, I am con- 
fident, the vast majority of my fellow citizens 
believe in their heart of hearts and will accept 
as true once it is spelled out simply and 
intelligibly. I want to formulate... that 
basic philosophy of life which is the living 
core of our Western heritage (page 1). 


This is accurate as a description of the 
book’s subject-matter, but far too modest 
as a measure of its achievement. What 
Mr. Greene offers is a quite original and 
suggestive account of the elements that 
compose Western culture and of the 
processes through which these have been 
developed and combined. This is done 
by means of an abstract and systematic 
analysis, which is then given body and 
life, and made vividly concrete, by 
reference to historical events and con- 
temporary circumstances. 

Mr. Greene takes inventory of our 
cultural resources, expressed in the form 
of “basic affirmations” that give direction 
and vigor to our culture, prominent 
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among which are the beliefs in self- 
government under law, individual initia- 
tive tempered by social justice, education 
and the family, freedom of thought, 
worship, and association. He sees these 
affirmations threatened by such beliefs and 
attitudes as predatory individualism and 
socialistic paternalism, sectarianism in 
schools and churches, failure to balance 
the claim of rights with the acknowledg- 
ment of obligations, provincialism, bar- 
barism, and the cult of material prosperity. 

He identifies four principal strands of 
our cultural heritage—Graeco-Roman, 
Hebraic-Christian, scientific, and demo- 
cratic—and he describes and evaluates 
each. What is particularly distinctive 
and illuminating about this analysis is 
its organization around the three leading 
concepts of — person, and piety. 
The heart of Greene’s argument is that 
each of these ideas plays a central réle in 
the great movements that together com- 
prise our heritage, and, furthermore, that 
the different interpretations that these 
movements give to these concepts are 
complementary and must all be kept 
vivid if modern culture is to maintain 
its balance and direction. 

What the concept of process primarily 
asserts, put very abstractly, is that the 
notion must be given preced- 
ence over that of substance. The human 
career is an adventure that moves 
continually into the future, so its outcome 
must remain forever uncertain. The 
answers that man gives to the questions 
and problems that life poses are always 
tainted with error and ignorance, so can 
never be final or absolute; the best that 
man can hope for is to develop methods 
that are capable of indefinite refinement 
and so will enable him to deal continually 
more successfully with the unknowns 
with which the future will surely confront 
him. 

The concept of process determines the 
spirit in which we conduct the human 
enterprise; it is at once critical of its 
accomplishments and confident of its 
powers. The concepts of person and 
piety give body to this spirit by defining 
its two most important objects—man 
himself and his surroundings. The con- 
cept of man as a person insists that every 
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human being, simply as_ such, has 
intrinsic value, and » sd his integrity and 
potentialities must be respected; man is 
endowed with dignity and freedom, 
which he is required to use with discipline 
and responsibility. The concept of piety 
neutralizes the arrogance that this view 
holds in dangerous suspension by insisting 
that man is a creature, a part of a whole 
which is purposeful and meaningful in its 
own right; intelligence entails the duty of 
loyalty to the total scheme of things and 
respect for every entity that this contains. 

The great merit of Mr. Greene’s 
presentation is that he makes us see our 
cultural heritage as a progressive refine- 
ment and unification of these three major 
concepts. Our culture is what it is 
because of the meanings and values that 
they have conveyed to us; and we can 
preserve and improve this heritage only 
to the extent that we can invoke from 
them a yet richer and more coherent view 
of life. 

It is with this last problem that the 
final section of the book deals. Mr. 
Greene first describes the different 
manners in which the concepts of process, 
person, and piety are developed and 
employed by the philosophical, scientific, 
religious, and democratic strands of 
contemporary culture. Here, he particu- 
larly emphasizes and illustrates the way 
in which these enterprises depend upon 
one another, inevitably degenerating 
when they grow mutually suspicious and 
seek to become autonomous. This is 
followed by a brief examination of the 
factors, both internal and external, that 
chiefly threaten our way of life. Finally, 
there is an analysis of the ways in which 
the concepts of process, person, and piety 
have been institutionalized. The principal 
institutions considered are the state, 
family, school, church, and the complex 
of activities that we call business and 
industry. The relationship between con- 
cepts and institutions is shown to be a 
reflexive one—concepts define the func- 
tions that institutions should serve and 
the ideal values they should seek to 
realize; institutions determine the way 
in which and the degree to which concepts 
are to become effective in our society and 
in our lives. This analysis is most 
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illuminating and affords many clues to 
the ills from which our culture now 
suffers and the means by which these can 
be alleviated. 

It is difficult to summarize the con- 
tents—as distinct from the bare line of 
argument—of such a rich and compact 
work as this. But I think it would not 
be too violent a distortion to say that the 
book as a whole is essentially the docu- 
mentation of two major theses: First, 
that we must think of the values of our 
culture in dynamic rather than static 
terms. For the famous triad of the 
Good, the True, and the Beautiful, 
which convey the sense of objects to be 
grasped, we should substitute such 
notions as virtue, inquiry, creativity, 
worship, government, education, which 
convey the sense of purposes to be 
achieved, for the values of life are 
activities, not conditions or states of 
being. Second, these activities, and the 
institutions that embody them and 


further their realization, must co-operate 

with and supplement one another if our 

culture is to maintain a proper balance of 
unity and diversification. 


TREDELL JENKINS 
University of Alabama 


A Practical Handbook 
THe Tecunicat Instirute, dy Leo F. 

Smith and Laurence Lipsett. New York: 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 

1956. xiit+3I19 PP. $5.00. 

This is a timely book and the second 
comprehensive study in the field of 
technical education. The first, 4 Study 
of Technical Institutes, was published in 
1931 by William E. Wickenden and 
Robert H. Spahr for the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education. 
Since then extensive developments have 
taken place in the field of industry and 
business, especially during the past few 
years in automative processes. Tech- 
nological methods, therefore, will continue 
to increase in nearly every aspect of 
production, processing, and distribution 
of goods and in providing for technical 
services. 

It has been clearly shown that in the 
field of technology there are various 
levels of required understanding and 
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skills. One of these is what the authors 
term the “functions which occupy an 
area between the skilled crafts and 
scientific professions” (page 4). With 
the ever increasing progress of technology, 
the need for greater numbers of semi- 
professional technicians who assist engi- 
neers and scientists becomes evident. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Lipsett have pro- 
duced an excellent analysis of the work 
of the well-educated and trained tech- 
nician. We say “educated” as well as 
“trained” because there is evidence that 
general education is regarded as a 
necessary part of preparation for employ- 
ment. It is somewhat disappointing, 
however, to examine the curriculums of 
technical institutes (see pages 282 to 290), 
in which it cannot be observed that any 
considerable room has been permitted for 
general studies. Some writers have 
claimed that within the space of two 
years it is almost impossible to include 
all required technical courses and general 
education. This may be true and if so, 
perhaps the only solution is to lengthen 
the programs of technical institutes to 
three years. 

The authors of this book have given 
clearly defined guidelines for the develop- 
ment of technical-institute education: 
historical backgrounds, present status, 
curriculums, careers, and job progression 
of graduates, how to organize and 
administer the programs from the deter- 
mination of objectives to practically 
every phase of the operations. In this 
respect The Technical Institute is a 
practical handbook. 

It will be well for those working in 
community colleges to make the fullest 

ossible use of The Technical Institute, 
amas the present trend is for com- 
munity colleges to become comprehensive 
multiple-purpose institutions, designed to 
serve the various needs of their respective 
communities. This trend is much in 
evidence in California and the western 
states where initial efforts to establish 
community colleges looked largely in the 
direction of university-parallel curricu- 
lums. Since the war New York has 
established more technical institutes than 
any other state; the trend is evident in the 
following recommendations made by the 
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New York Board of Regents on Decem- 
ber 21, 1956: 


Two-year comprebensive community col- 
leges, characterized by low cost to the student, 
geographical availability and direct respon- 
siveness to community needs, offering both 
transfer and technical-terminal programs, are 
considered to be the best single means of 
(a) accommodating future demands for 
higher education, (b) embracing the increasing 
heterogeneity of abilities represented in the 
students graduating from secondary schools 
and (c) providing the education necessary for 
an emerging group of semiprofessional occupa- 
tions. Community colleges have a meaning 
and a competence in their own right. They 
can provide as well as_technical-terminal 
education, competent preprofessional and 
general instruction. 


Thus, from both sides of the nation 
there is a definite trend toward the 
comprehensive type of community insti- 
tution in which technical instruction is 
essential if the institutions are truly to 
serve the needs of their communities. 

In all probability there will continue 
to be independent technical institutes 
specializing in fields of education and 
training required by business and in- 
dustry. These independent institutions 
have played an important réle in that, 
among other valuable services, they have 
pioneered in high-level technical educa- 
tion. The Ohio Mechanics Institute, 
established in 1828 with private support 
and endowment, is a good example. Just 
as there is need for independent colleges 
and universities to help maintain a good 
balance between and private 
educational efforts in this nation, there is 
need to encourage the development of 
independent technical institutes. 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Lipsett have 
written in a_ straightforward, clearly 
understandable style. It reflects a good 
deal of their experiences in technical 
education—directness, application, and 
actual usage. The Technical Institute is 
a useful book and ought to be used 
extensively in the development of tech- 
nical education. It contains a wealth of 
information for the enlightenment of the 
general public, for business and industrial 
personnel interested in securing efficient 
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employees, and for educators who are 

seeking definite and practical knowledge 

on what to do in providing sound pro- 

grams of technical education and training. 
Jesse P. Bogue 

American Association of Junior Colleges 


Notable for Practical Wisdom 
Crisis HiGHer Epucation, Charles 

P. Hogarth. Washington, D. C.: Public 

Affairs Press, 1957. viiit+60 pp. 

$1.00. 

This little volume carries a more 
formidable title than its contents fully 
justify. In the foreword Ernest V. Hollis 
of the U. S. Office of Education suggests 
that the book’s purpose is to give a 
“concise over-view 3 the operations of 
American institutions of higher educa- 
tion.” He speaks further of awakening 
the interest of parents and laymen 
generally to the importance of higher 
education. 

Mr. Hogarth, who is president of 
Mississippi State College for Women, has 
undertaken to outline comprehensively 
the various problems which arise in the 
administration of our colleges and uni- 
versities. He begins with a discussion of 
goals, emphasizing in particular the 
importance of long-range planning. In 
turn he discusses financial factors, physical 
facilities, faculty and staff, the student 
body, the curriculum, extra-curricular 
activities, alumni support, and public 
relations. 

For the most part, Mr. Hogarth 
endeavors only to outline basic issues 
rather than to suggest answers. The 
discussion is brief and to the point. 
Where the author has expressed his own 
conclusions, they have en put forth 
with modesty and reasonableness. 

Another administrator might well argue 
about some aspects of the discussion. 
Thus, this reviewer felt that the discussion 
on curriculum failed to differentiate 
clearly between the nature of secondary 
education and of higher education, and 
consequently did not provide adequate 
emphasis to the intellectual objectives of 
higher learning. Moreover, in a discus- 
sion of the financial operations of colleges 
and universities, it would seem desirable 
to differentiate between educational and 
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general income and expense, and the 
income and expense of auxiliary enter- 
prises. Moreover, one cannot help but 
feel that the discussion of intercollegiate 
athletics has an objectivity which other 
administrators are seldom able to enjoy! 
A great deal of wisdom has gone into 
the writing of this little volume. Notable 
as is its scope, equally noteworthy is its 
good sense and practical wisdom. It 
may still be too technical for many 
laymen, but it should be useful for 
purposes of review for college faculties 
and staffs. 
Joun D. 
Miami University 


The Alumni University 
JOHN S. DIEKHOFF 
[Continued from page 360) 

“alumni university.”” When it finds 
the right way to do this, the stimulat- 
ing way to work with those to whom 
not the future but the present is 


entrusted, its activities will “tend 
much to increase learning and civility” 


in its community. It will provide 
for college graduates as well as for 
other current citizens opportunities 
for an occasional personal renaissance. 
The renaissance of custodians of the 
present could be the renaissance of 
America. 

As naive as Gulliver, I expect them 
to doit. I confidently expect alumni 
associations the country over to insist 
that their Alma Maters treat their 
members as adults, credit them with 
intellectual interests, recognize their 
learning readiness, afford them oppor- 
tunities to poke their minds into 
renewed activity, to keep up to date 
in their specialized knowledge, to 
restore their culture to the level of 
their twentieth year, and to revive 
the social conscience with which they 


voted in their first elections. And I 
expect the evening colleges of urban 
universities to respond to their pres- 
sure. For these, to use Gulliver’s 
phrase, are the reformations “plainly 
deducible from the precepts delivered.” 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 7] 


Facing the Future in the 
Preparation of Teachers 
SISTER ELIZABETH ANN 
[Continued from page 383) 
separate but interlocking courses in 
sociology, economics, and_ political 
science. The sequence culminates in 
a semester’s work in socioeconomic 
geography and in two interdisciplinary 
seminars, one concerned with Ameri- 
can issues and the other with inter- 
national issues. Although the social- 
science work is pursued as an empirical 
discipline, some time is given at the 
beginning of each course to a consider- 
ation of the ethical principles by 
which the data of the science may be 
evaluated. Likewise, in order to relate 
knowledge to action, certain human- 
istic elements are consciously intro- 
duced at appropriate places in the 
study of the social sciences. Thus, 
without eliminating the consideration 
of the sciences as sciences, it is 
possible to bring the student to a 
realization that the phenomena he is 
studying are not merely phenomena, 
but that they have ethical implica- 
tions related to basic human values. 
Through the introduction of human- 
istic considerations it is believed that 
the student can be aroused to a 
desire to bring about those conditions 
social, economic, and _political,“which 
make it possible for large numbers of 
people to lead lives commensurate 
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with their dignity as human beings 
and sons of God. 

The workshop participants did not 
labor under the delusion that the 
curricular patterns which they have 
developed will solve the problems of 
higher education. They may con- 
stitute at least a small step in the 
right direction. If they perform no 
other function than to encourage 
those concerned with higher educa- 
tion, and more particularly with the 
education of Sisters, to consider fresh 
attacks upon these problems, the 
workshop will have provided a valu- 
able service for the religious teacher 
who has her own distinctive place in 
contemporary society. 

[Vol. XXVIII, No. 7] 


Teachers’ Understanding of Stu- 
dents’ Academic Ideals 
[Continued from page 391) 

especially the staff group, was rela- 
tively small. Also, there was no 
follow-up to determine whether the 
misjudgments revealed here actually 
had any effect on_ staff-student 
relationships. 

However, several conclusions seem 
to be warranted. Teachers and 
administrators do misjudge, and some- 
times rather significantly, the ‘“‘aca- 
demic ideals” of students under their 
jurisdiction. In this group, the over- 
all picture seems to be one of rather 
low prediction ability. But until it 
is possible to compare these findings 
with those in other groups, or in 
this group at another time, it is 
difficult to say whether the scores are 
relatively “high” or “low.” There 
may be some tendency for men 
teachers to be better predicters than 
women, but this hint awaits further 
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confirmation. The ability to predict 
accurately may increase with the 
length of time on the staff, but the 
study does not give very clear evidence 
on this point. Finally, the periodic 
analysis of staff awareness of student 
ideals in this and other areas could 
be useful in keeping teachers and 
administrators in touch with the 
realities of student thinking and 
aspiration. 


Letter to the Editor 
[Continued from page 400] 

The fact is that even if graduate-school 
training were made more humane and 
more rational, it could not be counted 
on to turn out general educationists. 
The best that we have a right to hope for 
from any reform of graduate study is 
that it turn out better specialists, men 
and women who are wise enough and 
knowledgeable enough to make their own 
narrow fields the gateway to larger 
experience for the students who come 
within their orbit. 

No, general education as I suspect 
Mr. Stickler means it—general education 
in terms of “integration,” of inter- 
disciplinary thingamabobs, and _ hasty 
intellectual journeys through this or 
that—is, I trust, on the way out. Around 
the World in 80 Days is a trip better 
conducted by a professional showman 
than by a college professor. Like all 
panaceas, general education must first, of 
course, show itself a vain expedient. 
And there are so many critical problems 
facing higher education today that the 
sooner this particular ignis fatuus is 
dispelled the better for us all. 

With that bewitching phrase out of 
the way, we may find it easier to think 
about, as they used to say, the funda- 
mentals. 

Pace SMITH 
University of California, 
Los Angeles 


Short Reviews 


BACKGROUND FOR A NATIONAL SCHOLAR- 
sHIP Pouicy, edited by Elmer D. West. 
Washington, D.C.: American Council 
on Education, 1956. x+160 pp. $1.50. 


This report is the outgrowth of a 
growing concern about national scholar- 
ship policies on the part of the American 
Council on Education dating as far back 
as 1947. In 1949, the Council convened 
a group representing sixteen national 
organizations and three government 
agencies to discuss proposed legislation 
for a federal program of scholarships and 
fellowships. By 1954 this interest in and 
concern for the salvaging of human 
talent had so increased that the Council’s 
Committee on Relationships of Higher 
Education to the Federal Government 
requested the appointment of a Sub- 
committee on Scholarship 
Policy. The study they now offer in 
this report is described as a basic one, 
done on a national scale. It was made 


possible by funds granted by the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. 

Here is detailed information on needs, 
costs, sources of scholarships, and present 


available scholarships. The conclusion 
reached is that the major part of scholar- 
ship money is coming from the funds of 
colleges whose operating budget is already 
in the red. 

Concern is expressed over the current 
national shortage of skilled personnel in 
science, engineering, teaching, and numer- 
ous other occupations. Colleges are 
advised that they must focus attention 
on the upper 20 per cent of high-school 
graduates rather than on the upper § per 
cent. At present, far more students are 
entering college from the upper economic 
level than from the middle and lower 
levels, the odds between the upper and 
lower groups being 10 to 1. This addi- 
tional data must be considered in the 
same connection, that 60 per cent of the 
families in the United States have an 
income of less than $4,000. Better 
guidance and far unrestricted 
scholarships are suggested. 

The committee recommends a clearing 
house on scholarships which would keep 
its clientele up to date on needs, trends, 
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and resources. That this report is only 
a beginning on much needed investigation 
is suggested by the list of twelve topics 
offered for special study. The concluding 
pages carry pros and cons on vital issues 
uncovered in the report and indicate the 
extent to which the committee has 
attempted to present unbiased conclusions. 


HicHEeR EpucaTion AND Inp1a, 
by S. N. Mukerji. Baroda, India: 
Acharya Book Depot, 1956. xii+ 
342 pp. Ios. 

The original manuscript of this book 
was submitted as a doctoral dissertation 
to Columbia University when Mr. Mukerji 
was completing his residence in this 
country in 1954. The discussion is a 
timely one as India is moving very 
rapidly in the improvement of its rural 
areas. As 83 per cent of the population 
live in the countryside, the task is an 
immense one and so vital that it calls for 
skill of the highest order, as the author 
says in the introduction. 

The chapter on background gives very 
briefly the history of the nation as far as 
it concerns the villager, explaining the 
control of karma and dharma over his life. 
The part played by “uplifting” agencies 
is given in some detail. Tribute is paid 
to the work of missionaries who brought, 
as Nehru has said, the “new gospel of 
action” and to Gandhi who gave such a 
great impetus to the movement of 
improving the lot of the masses. “The 
development of India today is not only 
a national issue,” says the author, “but 
is vital to the world.” 

The higher education of India as 
developed over the years has been largely 
modeled on the English pattern and is 
restricted largely to capable students, 
but Mr. Mukerji calls attention to the 
immediate need for leaders close to the 
countryside and its needs. After review- 
ing the various aspects of education in 


“the United States, he gives a suggested 


outline of a plan to reorganize the educa- 
tional system of India, touching on every 
aspect from basic philosophy to 4-H 
Clubs. This book offers very interesting 
reading. Wecan but admire the courage 
of the men who are undertaking such a 
stupendous job. 
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The Vocabulary of 
College Students in 
Classroom Speeches 


JOHN W. BLACK and 
MARIAN AUSHERMAN 


The purposes of this study were to 
sample and appraise the formal 
speaking vocabulary of young men 
of college age and to specify the 
over-all vocabulary of a group of 
274 students in 607 classroom 
speeches. The 6,826 different words 
are listed by frequency of use and 
are arranged alphabetically. 


68 pp. $2.50 


Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University 
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Arnpt, C. O., anp Conran, Law- 
RENCE H., compilers. Programs and 
Projects for International Understanding. 
Oneonta, New York: American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education, 
1956. 160 pp. (A Report by the 
Committee on International Relations). 

Barr, WiLL1AM Monrort; CuHurcu, Har- 
H.; anp McGueney, Marion A. 
Trends in School District Reorganization 

‘in Indiana. Bloomington, Indiana: 
Division of Research and Field Services, 
Indiana University, 1956. xii+116 pp. 
(Bulletin of the School of Education, 
Vol. 32, No. 6). $1.00 

Beck, Roserr N. The Meaning of 
Americanism: an Essay on the Religious 
and Philosophic Basis of the American 
Mind. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, Inc., 1956. xii+180 pp. $4.75. 

BrRAMELD, THEODORE. Toward a Recon- 
structed Philosophy of Education. New 
York: Dryden Press, 1956. xiv+417 


pp- $4.50. 
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Bruce, WiiiiamM F., ann Ho pen, A. 

Joun, Jr. The Teacher's Personal 
Development: an Introduction of Self- 
Awareness Interpersonal Relations. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957. 
vi+346 pp. $4.25. 
Burnett, R. Witt. Teaching Science in 
the Secondary School. New York: Rine- 
hart and Company, Inc., 1957. 
382 pp. $5.25. 

BusHMan, Joun C., and MartHews, 
Ernst G., editors. Readings for Col- 
lege English. 2nd ed. New York: Ameri- 
can Book Company, 1957. xx+531 pp. 

Course Offerings in Guidance and Student 
Personnel Work Summer 1956 and 
Academic Year 1956-57. Washington, 
D. C.: U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1956. ili+102 pp. 55¢. 

Cronyn, Georce W. A Primer on Com- 
munism. Edited by Howard Oiseth. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
Inc., 1957. I90 pp. $2.50. 

De Grazia, ALFRED. The American Way 
of Government. New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1957. xix+971 pp. 
$6.95. 

DurkuHeiM, Emice. Education and Soci- 
ology. Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
1956. 163 pp. (Translated by Sher- 
wood D. Fox.) $3.50. 

Epetston, H. Problems of Adolescents. 
New York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 
1956. xit+174 pp. $4.75. 

Ermenco, N. Marsury, editor. World 
Political Geography. 2nd ed. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 
1957. xvilit+734 pp. $7.50. 

Farrrietp, Leriria. Epilepsy: Grand 
Mal, Petit Mal, Convulsions. New 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 1957. 
159 pp. $4.75. 
ERM, VERGILIUS, editor. Encyclopedia 

Morals. New York: Philosophical 
ibrary, Inc., 1956. x+682 pp. $10.00. 

First One Hundred and Fifty Years, The: 
a History of John Wiley and Sons, Inc. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1957. Xxxvi+242 pp. $7.50. 

Fioup, J. E., editor. Social Class 
and Educational Opportunity. London: 


William Heinemann, Ltd., 1956. xx+ 
pp. 12s. 6d. 
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THE NEW YORK STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


has openings for specialists in a number of higher-level positions including: 


*Associate in Education Research, $7500 to $9090 
*Associate in Education Research (Psychometrics), $7500 to $g0g0 
*Associate in Education Research (Social Science), $7500 to $g0go 
*Chief, Bureau of Statistical Services, $9220 to $11,050 
Executive Assistant for Higher Education, $9952 to $11,050 
Assistant in Teacher Certification, $6140 to $7490 
Associate in Teacher Certification, $7500 to $g0go0 


*Open to any qualified U. S. citizens—others open N. Y. S. residents only 


State Civil Serv:ce Examinations 
December 14, 1957 


For full details and application forms write before November 15 to: 


Recruitment Unit-Box 2, 
New York StaTE DEPARTMENT OF CIVIL SERVICE, 
39 Columbia Street, Albany, New York. 


Can We Teach Human Relations? 
If So, Is the Result Permanent? 


This monograph gives some of the answers in the context of a large 
industry that runs a Central School for supervisors. After two weeks at 
School the foremen in the groups studied were more human-relations oriented 
than previously, but when they went back to the home plant they lost all 
this. Further study indicated that the critical factor was the “climate” 
to which they returned. If the boss showed less consideration of subordinates, 
the supervisor did likewise regardless of the Central School. While formal 
human-relations training may teach the correct answers, in actual operation 
it is the climate that counts. Perhaps the wrong people are getting the 
training. Educators might well look around their own houses and see if 
something analogous is operating there. 


Leadership and Supervision 
in Industry 


By Epwin A. FLetIsHMAN, Epwin F. Harris, anp Harotp E. Burtt 
xiv+J12 pages $4.00 cloth, $3.00 paper 


BUREAU OF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Ohio State- University, Columbus, Ohio 


The Independent Study Program 
in the United States 


By ROBERT H. BONTHIUS, F. JAMES DAVIS, and J. GARBER DRUSHAL, in 
collaboration with FRANCES V. GUILLE and WARREN P. SPENCER. Here is 
the first book to provide a comprehensive analysis of independent study 
programs in the United States. It appraises the effectiveness and value of 
existing programs and indicates how programs of independent study can 
be used to ease conditions in overcrowded classrooms and to improve the 
quality of individual learning and scholarship. 


$4.50 
Womanpower 


A Statement by the NATIONAL MANPOWER COUNCIL, with Chapters by the 
Council Staff. The increasing need for capable women working in the 
economy of the United States poses many problems to educators. This 
study makes explicit the ways in which educators can help to develop the 
nation’s womanpower resources. 


$5.00 


Soviet Education 


Edited by GEORGE L. KLINE, with a Foreword by GEORGE S$. COUNTS. 
These nine firsthand reports by former Soviet teachers land students pro- 
vide a unique source of insight into the day-by-day functioning of the 
Soviet educational system during the 1920s, 1930s, and early 1940s. The 
reports convey the intimate texture of academic life, both inside and 


outside of the classroom. 


$3.50 
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